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Executive Summary 


The public distribution system as a social safety net can be understood by the fact 
that aggregate availability of foodgrains per se is not enough to ensure the ability to acquire 
foodgrains. Production does not automatically guarantee consumption. The mere presence of 
food rn the economy, or in the market, does not entitle a person to consume it. Even the 
ability to buy may not guarantee food security, unless there is an efficient distribution system. 
The public distribution system has remained a major instrument to execute the Government of 
India's economic policy to protect the income-poor. The objectives of the Government of 
India s Food Security Policy are (i) ensuring adequacy or sufficiency in supplj' of foodgrains, 
and (ii) distributing foodgrains at an affordable price. In a broad sense, the purpose of social 
security is to abolish want by guaranteeing every citizen an adequate income at all times to 
meet his needs. The aim of social security is to guarantee for each person a minimum level of 
living through a number of means. Our study concentrates on public distribution system seen 
as a social safety net. 

I Targeted Public Distribution System: Introduction 

Following the recommendations of the Chief Ministers’ Conference held in July 1996, 
the Targeted Public Distribution System (TPDS) was launched in June 1997. The latent 
problem was that a sizeable number of marginalised people, in the absence of cash income 
that can oe transformed into purchasing power are excluded trom tne planning process 
because they do not constitute effective demand. Thus, the TPDS came to replace the 
erstwhile PDS from June 1997. This system divides the potential beneficiaries into families 
Below Poveny Line (BPL) ana those Above Poverty Line (APL;. Tne state governments were 
assigned the task to streamline the PDS by issuing special cards to BPL families and selling 
essential items under TPDS to them at specially subsidized prices, with better monitoring of 
the delivery system. 

II Objectives of the Study 

We are going to study the extent to which PDS has succeeded or failed in providing 
essential commodities to the population living below the poverty line (BPL) during the survey 
period. The survey period will be one month before the date of inquiry. The specific objectives 
of the study will be to examine 

• re PDS has failea or succeeded, and to what extent, r ensure the interests of the 
poor in terms of their steady access to essential commoaities from the FPS, 

(ii) The likely impact of restricting the coverage of PDS to only the population below the 
poverty line, 

(iii) The likely impact of restricting the coverage of PDS to only rice and wheat, 

(iv) The impact of v/ithdrawing sugar from the purview of PDS, 

(v;i If the existing distributive set up is efficient to run the PDS. 
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III Methodology 

To study the public distribution system (PDS) in Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) we have chosen 
the Allahabad district purposively, it being one of the developed districts in Eastern U. P. 
Eastern U. P. is generally seen as the relatively underdeveloped region in U. P. 

The district of Allahabad has twenty development blocks, out of which we have 
selected for our study a total of four, that is, 20.0 per cent of the blocks. These four blocks 
have been selected from four administrative regions of the district, thereby taking care of the 
dispersal of the distribution facilities being administered by the state supply office (Map 1, p. 
vi). The blocks have been selected by stratified purposive sampling method, the chosen 
blocks thus covering industrial developed, hilly developed and underdeveloped areas of the 
aistrict. 

The district of Allahabad has a total of 2978 Revenue Villages, of which we have 
selected only 24. that is, 0.9 per cent of the total. The district has 11 towns, of which we have 
selected two. for proper representation of urban areas in the study. Though the percentage of 
towns selected is 18.2, by selection of two Wards from each of the towns, the urban area 
being covered has been reduced. We have selected more of the median villages. This has 
been done by arrangement of villages by size of population. 

In each village, we have selected 50 households by simple random sampling method, 
where in each village more than 50.0 per cent of the BPL (Below Poverty Line by card 
holding) families have been selected. In 24 villages thus we have covered 1200 households. 
Out of the two towns selected, we selected two Wards, and a total of 50 households taken for 
stuoy in each Ward. Thus. 200 households as beneficianes in the PDS have been selected 
from the urban area of the district. We have thus covered 1400 households as beneficiaries 
covering both rural and urban areas in Allahabad district, o* which around 60.0 percent of the 
nouseholds come from the BPL category. 

In addition, we have studied in each village and town one FPS. In our original 
proposal, we offered to study 20 FPSs. While in field we felt compelled to study one FPS in 
each of the villages and Wards in towns. Thus, we covered 28 FPSs for required information 
on the PDS in the district (Box 1, p. 22, Table 3,2, p. 26, Table 4.1, p. 38, Table 4.2, p. 39). 

IV Sample Design 

In Allahabad district, there are 6 tehsils, all of which have been covered in the study. 
Out of 20 Blocks, the study has covered 4, that is, 20 per cent. The study has covered 24 
inhabited revenue villages, which is 0.9 per cent of total revenue villages in the district, and 
a sc 2 towns that is 18.2 per cent of all the towns in tne c s*"ct. All the 24 villages have gram 
panchayats, the 24 gram panchayats thus covered constitute 1.7 per cent of all gram 
panchayats in the district. The 4 wards selected and studied constitute 15.4 per cent of all the 
26 wards in two towns in the district (Table 3.1 , p. 25). 

As we told earlier, the villages have been selected by size of population, taken in 
three categories I. II and III. category I representing population size between 500 and 999, 
category II representing population size between 1000 and 1999, and category III 
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representing population size between 2000 to 4999. The sample (selected villages in number) 
represent 0.9 per cent of total villages in the district. But the same sample villages represent 
4.1 per cent in number when considered with respect to the total number of villages in the 
respective population categories. The sample villages in categories I, II and III represent 
21.10 per cent of all villages in the district in the said categories. Thus, selection of Blocks out 
of total number of villages in categories I. II and III bear a correspondence in terms of 
representation by number of Blocks and Villages selected. 

We have purposively selected 12 villages from category 11, 6 villages each from 
category I and category III. In the whole district, such selection would mean 1.8 per cent of 
the villages in category II out of total villages in category 11 understood as 100.0 per cent, 
while 0.7 per cent for category I out of total viiiages in category I understood as cent per cent, 
and 1.9 per cent for category III out of total villages in category III understood as cent per 
cent. The sample proportions for categories I, II and III represent exactly the similar picture. If 
number of villages in category II in the sample is taken as cent per cent, then the 12 villages 
selected in this category represent 9.3 per cent. If number of villages in category I is taken as 
cent per cent, then the 6 villages selected in this category represent 3.2 per cent, while in 
category 111, this percentage is 9.4 (Table 3.2, p. 26). The selection of median villages by size 
of population as sample villages thus confirms the representative character of the villages in 
the district of Allahabad. 

V Major Observations 

The major observations that we have recorded here are based on the facts that we 
collected in the field for the study on public distribution system in the District of Allahabad. 
Distribution of items 

(i) In almost all the villages, rice and wheat we'-e not made available to the families 
owning ration cards. Even when these items arrived, a single day was fixed for 
distribution so that the income-poor (BPL) families were deprived. The simple reason 
is, apart from lack of timely information, the BPL families lack the power and time to 
collect money to buy the items on the day abruptly announced for sale through the 
FPS (Table 4.41, p. 94, Table 4.42, p. 95). 

(ii) We found false/wrong entries in the cards for most of the BPL families, entries 
implying that all these families got all the items at scheduled rates (quantity and 
price). 

(lii) No cash memo was ever issued by any of the FPS owners, 

(iv) Even wnen the items were made avaiiacie and the supply pcs t on was announced by 
the FPS Dealer, the prices per unit of items were not displayed (Table 4.31, p. 82). 

(v) One consequence of (iv) was that the benefits of price-differential (sale price - 
scheduled PDS price) went in favour of the FPS Dealer (Table 4.31 , p. 82). 

(vi) Sugar was usually irregular in supply (Table 4.26, p. 74). 

(Vli) Kerosene per head was distributed much less than what was allotted and that too at 
prices higher than the scheduled PDS rate (Table 4.27, p. 75). 
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(viii) The section in higher socio-economic category derived almost ail the benefits from 
irregular supply of items from the FPSs. 

(ix) We found some villages where socially upper caste people continue to (mis)use the 
PDS by availing items much more than what is fixed per card (Table 4.52, p. 106). 
Gap between Allotment and Lifting of Items 

While allotment and lifting of rice and wheat are specific to economic categories, BPL 
and APL, by cardholding, those of sugar and kerosene are general, that is, across categories. 
Lifting and Allotment of rice and wheat for BPL households revealed consistency at the level 
of the district, while those are totally inconsistent in case of APL households. This is explained 
by abruptly higher allocation of rice and wheat for APL households. We found consistency in 
lifting and allotment of sugar and kerosene for households across categories, that is, both 
BPL and APL (Table 3.13, p. 36a, Table 3.14, p. 36a, Table 3.15, p. 36b, 'Table 3.16, p. 
36fa) 

Gap between Requirement and Distribution of Items 

The gap between requirement of households for items and distribution of items per 
period by FPSs showed that the PDS at the level of the District of Allahabad failed 
miserably in supplying essential commodities to the population across board, both BPL and 
APL, excepting kerosene (Table 4.19, p. 64). The implicit assumption is that the PDS in 
existence has the aim to fulfil most of the requirements of the target groups for essential 
commodities distributed through the FPSs. 

Price Gap in Items between FPSs and Open Market 

We found no unidirectional positive price-differential between FPS price and open 
market price for items distributed through the PDS in the blocks of the District of Allahabad 
(Table 4.20 p. 67). 

Confinement of PDS to Rice and Wheat only 

We found the focus in the responses of the households in general against 
confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only (Table 4.36, p. 89). 

Withdrawal of Sugar from the PDS 

We found no uniform response in adverse effect with respect to withdrawal of sugar 
from the PDS. Nor did we find any major variation in distribution of households by BPL and 
APL categories in terms of revealing adverse effect consequent upon the withdrawal of sugar 
from the PDS (Table 4.34, p. 87). 

Distribution of Ration Cards 

What we observed regarding c s" r_t cn of cards are t^e ’ollowing; 

(i) Many income-poor (BPL) families have remained cardless. 

(ii) Many BPL families have yellow cards, which are meant for non-poor. 

(iii) Many non-poor families have white cards, which are meant for the poor. The above 
may imply non-distribution of cards and wrong distribution of cards. 
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Verification of Ration Cards 

The verification of ration cards has been done half-heartedly by the concerned State 
Department, This is in the sense that only the identity of the cardholder has been checked 
once for all with no action taken as a follow-up measure like cancellation of false/misplaced 
cards, issuing new cards to the card-less, and steps taken regarding expansion in units 
{Table 4.45, p. 97). 

VI Recommendations based on the Study 

Based on the facts that we collected for the District of Allahabad regarding the 
functioning of the Public Distribution System, and based on the observations that we gathered 
in our conversations with the beneficiaries, we offer our recommendations for improving the 
PDS in India. We recommend the continuation of the Targeted Public Distribution System 
(TPDS) for the District of Allahabad, in keeping with the major policy perspective announced 
in 1997 by the Government of India when it was launched. 

Recommendations at a Glance 

♦ Ensure regular distribution of rice, wheat, and kerosene by exact quantity allotted at 
right price. Ensure withdrawal of rice and wheat by the FPS Dealers for distribution 
among the households without any time lag. 

♦ Ensure enhanced allotment of rice, wheat, and kerosene per household per period so 
as to converge to the consumption requirements of the households per period for 
these items. 

♦ Delete price-differenttal for nee and wheat over BPL and APL categories and ensure 
quantity-differential by allotting more of these items per household per period in 
favour of the BPL category. 

♦ Ensure reduced price of Kerosene per liter for all households, BPL and APL, even if it 
costs more to the public exchequer. 

♦ Ensure provision of purchase of rice, wheat, and kerosene by installments for that 
section of BPL households who can not have disposable money as and when 
required to buy these items. Adopt a strategy of 'Due Slip’ to be issued by the FPS 
Dealers to the targeted sections as such within the BPL category of households. 

♦ Ensure allotment and distribution of sugar for BPL households at the prevailing price. 
Withdraw allotment of sugar for APL households. Announce 'special' distribution of 
sugar during Festivals for both BPL and APL households. 

♦ Raise the rate of cc~~;S3!on on distribution of each of rice, wheat, sugar, ano 
kerosene per unit for the FPS Dealers with immediate effect. 

♦ Ensure release of quota to be withdrawn by the FPS Dealer in a particular period 
(month) after subtracting 'undistributed items' of the preceding period (month). Set up 
a fact-finding Committee, as and when necessary, to find out the reasons behind 
repetition of undistributed items accumulated over periods. 
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♦ Initiate time-bound inquiry for repetitive non-withdrawal of items by an FPS Dealer 
instead of automatic cancellation of licence/quota of the Dealer. 

♦ Ensure compulsory maintenance of records for each of sale, stocks, and Ration Card 
Master Register by the FPS Dealers. 

♦ Ensure allotment of new FPS Dealership to local educated unemployed youth 
preferably from the socio-economically-disadvantaged sections in the locality. 

♦ Stop criminal/iliegal interference in the PDS network at the local level. 

♦ Ensure verification of Ration Cards at the local level, including issuing new cards, 
canceling false cards etc. 

♦ Ensure budget provision at Nigam/Regional Supply Office for allotment of quota to 
the FPS Deaiers. rather than asking the Dealers to pay money in advance. 

♦ Ensure public display of quantity of items distributed by the FPS Dealers per period, 
and quantity of items remaining undistributed. The State Supply Department is being 
requested to provide necessary calendar to the FPS Dealers for the said purpose. 

♦ Ensure reduced number of FPSs for vigilance by a single supply Inspector. The State 
Supply Department is expected to collect information from the ’Vigilance Committee’ 
voluntarily formed by the consumers (households) at the village level regarding the 
functioning of the PDS at the local level. 

4 In addition to strong vigilance by the Panchayats and Supply Inspectors over visibility 
of Correct Price Chart in the FPS, ensure ’secret and sudden’ vigilance by RFC to 
check items in FPSs by quantity and quality and undistributed stocks. The vigilance 
by the RFO has to cover households also, both BPL and APL, at random jn the 
concerned village. 

4 Ensure active a"d cositive role of Panchayats in an interactive manner with the State 
Supply Department/BDO etc regarding preparation of correct schedule of 
cardholders, by BPL and APL, and hence make it transparent. Ensure training for 
Panchayat members for convergence to perfect functioning of the system. Ensure 
active and positive role of Panchayats for development of awareness of households 
regarding the 'right to food at fair price'. This requires an interactive frame among 
Panchayats, NGOs, Supply Department, and Media. 

4 Form an autonomous State Vigilance Committee to work as a complementary unit 
with the existing administrative network meant tor the PDS. 
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Chapter - One 


Public Distribution System in India: The Strengths and the 

Weaknesses 


'There is no true food security, no matter how much is produced, if the food 
producing resources are controlled by a small minority and used only to profit them. 
In such a system the greater profit will always be found In catering to those who can 
pay the most - not the hungry'. (Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph Collins, 1977, 
'Food First. The Myth of Scarcity', Souvenir Press (E&A) Ltd.. London, p. 119). 

1.1 Introduction 

Post-independence Indian agriculture followed the Bengal Famine of 1943 and food 
scarcity during the Second World War (1939-45). By 1944, an official government report 
conservatively estimated that one and a half million lives had been lost by the 1943 famine. 
The consequence had a deep root. 'In 1943, Churchill ordered the Indians and the thousands 
of British military in India to live off their own stocks when Japanese conquest of Burma had 
cut off a main outside source of rice for Bengal and all of India. But, despite all this, the 
colonial government allowed rice to flow out of Bengal' (Lappe and Collins, 1977, p. 69). 
Public intervention in Indian agriculture was in fact connected with food scarcity. By 1947, 
about 54 miiiicn people in urban India were covered by statutory rationing and an additional 
19 million by other forms of public distribution (Dantwaia, 1993, p. 182). During post- 
independence period, agriculture came to depend first on extension of net sown area and 
irrigation coverage at least up to the emergence of Green Revolution. Technology came to 
determine the fate of Indian agriculture after mid-1960s and up to the 1980s. Concentrated in 
a 'few high potential region' the high-technology-led new agricultural strategy paid off 
(Dantwaia, 1993, p. 173). Before the mid-1960s, the food security system in India was in an 
embryonic stage. Government policies and measures then aimed at solving localized scarcity 
in the face of crop failure, famine, drought etc. 'Until the mid-sixties access to concessional 
imports of foodgrains (mainly wheat) was available under US Public Law 480. Further, the 
domestic price of wheat was considerably higher than the landed cost of imports. It is not 
surprising that the government as the sole legal importer of foodgrains. used imports as a 
tr.ajZ' si-'ce c s„ppiy for the public distnbution system. Indeed, un: ■-e aie sixties, imports 
constitutes ever 60.0 per cent of trie grains distributed during thirteen ot me seventeen years, 
1951 to 1967 (Narayana, Parikh, and Srinivasan, 1991, p. 151). The situation changed 
radically with the phenomenal growth in wheat output associated with Green Revolution. 

1.2.1 Public Distribution System: The Rationale 

The public distribution system as a social safety net can be appreciated by the fact 
that aggregate availability of foodgrains per se is not enough to ensure the ability to acquire 
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foodgrains. Production does not automatically guarantee consumption. The mere presence of 
food in the economy, or in the market, does not entitle a person to consume it (Dreze and 
Sen, 1989, p. 9). Even the ability to buy may not guarantee food security, unless there is an 
efficient distribution system (Suryanarayana, 2000, p. 80). Colonial history of India also 
confirms that ‘the major famines and scarcities occurred during a period when India was a 
food surplus country and was in fact exporting large quantities of foodgrains’. At the national 
level at least, famines in British India ‘were not precipitated by absolute shortages of food 
caused by uncontrollable vagaries of nature' (Ghose, 1999, p. 359). Historically, we find no 
one-to-one correspondence between per capita supply of food and deprivation of a section of 
population in terms of food consumption. 

At the all-India ievei, between 1972-73 and 1993-94. according to National Sample 
Survey data, per capita consumption of cereals declined from 1 5.3 to 1 3.4 Kg. per month over 
the two decades. During these two decades ending 1993-94, there occurred a steady decline 
in the food share from about 73.0 per cent to 55.0 per cent at the all-India level. This 
decrease occurred in all regions. As informed by the NSSO, food shares declined for all 
income groups, including the first (poorest) quartile (Meenakshi, 2000, p. 34-35). This is in 
spite of the fact that the poor continue to spend most of their budget on food and much higher 
than the percentage spent by the non-poor on food. This seems to confirm Engel's Law, 
which says that economic development is accompanied by declining food shares. We think, 
the converse is not necessarily true, namely that declined and declining food share implies 
economic development. Even if it implies economic development then the social base of that 
aeve;cpment is weak so that it becomes unsustainable. The TrexiDiiity in the consumption 
habit of the vulnerable sections of the society may conceal the real reasons of reductions in 
food consumption, sometimes occasionally. For example, ‘the reduction of food consumption 
may oe an early response to the threat of entitlement failure, apparently motivated, at least 
partly, by the preservation of productive assets' (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 77). The decline in 
per capita consumption of food per period may, however, be attributable to changed inner 
composition of food. Bennett's Law argues that consumers gradually switch to a more 
expensive diet, substituting quality for quantity. This is confirmed in the Indian context as 
revealed by the NSSO data. During the period, 1972-73 to 1993-94, the decline in per capita 
consumption of cereals is wholly attributable to a decline in coarse cereal consumption, down 
from 4.8 to 2 Kg. per capita per month. An increase in wheat consumption from 3.9 Kg. to 4.4 
Kg. per capita per month was not enough to compensate for the decline in total cereal 
The consumption of rice remained virtua!'. ..'•rnanged during this period 
,‘v!e 5 '‘a«;s.h!, 2000, p. 35;. Following NSSO data, the subsrri^i.cn away from coarse cereals 
into rice was prominent in the lower income groups, and the non-poor sections experienced 
almost no change in the consumption of rice and wheat. The reason is likely to be that the 
non-poor section already has enough quantities of high quality cereals to the extent of their 
satiety. The fact remains that before the income-poor population shift from cereals to non- 
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cereals, they shift from less expensive cereals to more expensive cereals. In the Indian 
context, this implies a switch away from the coarse cereals to either wheat or rice, or both. 

The Public Distribution System (PDS) has remained a major instrument to execute 
the Government of India's economic policy to protect the poor. Public intervention in the 
foodgrains market 'aim at procurement of foodgrains for public distribution and maintenance 
of buffer stocks to give not only short-term but also long-term stability of prices of essential 
commodities and safeguard the interest of the consumers. Procurement of foodgrains also 
ensures remunerative returns to the farmers and provide them with incentives to invest more 
on agriculture to raise its productivity and to ensure that in the event of any glut or due to any 
other reason, the market prices do not fail below the support prices' (GOI, 1991-92, p. 55), 

The purpose of the GOI since the early 1970s when it started following the policy of 
Minimum Support Prices (MSP) was 'to ensure that farmers get remunerative prices for their 
produce and there is no distress sale particularly during the harvesting season' (GOI, 1998- 
99, p.73). As declared by the government, 'procurement prices are based on support prices 
announced by the government... The procurement operations of wheat, paddy and coarse 
grains are totally voluntary. The producers have the option to sell their produce to FCI/State 
agencies at support prices or in the open market whichever is advantageous to them' (GOI, 
1998-99, p. 70). The PDS aims at ensuring stability in the foodgrains market when open 
market prices of foodgrains fluctuate less because of steady availability in the hands of the 
government. This removes scarcity psychosis and checks speculative tendencies. The 
disadvantaged and vulnerable sections of the society are the targets of this PDS. The 
government also pledges to pay attention to distress a.'cas like drought prone areas, desert 
areas, tribal areas, urban slum areas and selected hilly areas. From June 1992 a special 
scheme to strengthen the PDS was introduced by inclusion of additional items like tea, soap, 
iOdized salt and pulses to serve the tribal and hiiiy population in the backwaro and remote 
areas (GOI, 1994-95, p. 78). The reasons of this special scheme seem to be both poor 
infrastructure and income-poverty. The Integrated Tribal Development Project (ITDP) is an 
example of the concern of the GOI to provide foodgrains (wheat and rice) at special 
subsidized rates (below PDS rates) for tribal people (GOI, 1991-92, p. 54). On June 1, 1997, 
the GOI introduced a revised scheme of distribution known as Targeted Public Distribution 
System (TPDS). This shows a deviation from the earlier ones in the sense that from now on 
the distribution of foodgrains would be operated under two-tier system of delivery to 
households, those Below Poverty Line (BPL) and those Above Poverty Line (APL). The BPL 
‘amilies are plao'^ed tc receive foodgrains at heavHy sues dized prices (GO!. 1998-99. p. 69). 
^0 execute PDS and TPDS the government has tc procure or purchase foodgrains at the 
prices declared by the government. The government believes that procurement of foodgrains 
serves the objective of providing price security to the farmers, which induces them to sustain 
production levels. This is in addition to PDS working as 'an instrument to protect the 
vulnerable sections against price volatility' (GOI, 1998-99, p. 70). 
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1,2.2 Prices, Poverty, and Public Distribution System 

The level of food prices is one of the crucial variables mediating the relationship 
between aggregate food availability and individual entitlements. Generally, the successful 
containment of increases in food prices help in protecting the entitlements of vulnerable 
groups (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 88). In India, generally the population in the affected areas 
feels the impact of natural disasters almost entirely. If there occurs an increase in price 
following deficits in output and supply of essential commodities, it is the landless labourers, 
the marginal farmers, the unemployed and the underemployed, the urban slum dwellers who 
will bear the brunt of it. At the extreme, 'famines are always a divisive phenomena. The 
victims typically come from the bottom layers of society... there does not seem to have been a 
famine m which victims came from all classes of the society (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 48). 
The social objective of sharing the regional deficit in food output on a national basis remains 
absent. The PDS aims at protecting the vulnerable sections of the society by encompassing 
them in the distribution network. One of the objectives of PDS, namely to ensure price 
stabilization of foodgrains is executed through buffer stock operations as an instrument. It is a 
fact that in an underdeveloped agricultural production system agricultural production varies 
not only between one year and another but also within a year. This may lead to income 
destabilization if prices are rigidly fixed. For example, in case of a fall in agricultural output, a 
fall in income is not compensated if the prices of agricultural products are not allowed to rise. 
Price changes thus are expected to provide a compensatory effect to changes in output 
(Khusro. 1973, p. 13). This output variation is not only inter-temporal but also spatial. In terms 
of production, seasonal and annual, some of me states in India may show surplus, while 
some other states may show deficit. This surplus or deficit is to be understood in terms of 
consumption requirements per period vis-a-vis oroduction. Surplus states will have a 
tendency to exhibit lower prices relative to the deficit states. If surplus foodgrains is 
transferred from the surplus states to the deficit states, prices will have a tendency to 
equalize. Public intervention in the foodgrains market thus attempts to ensure dynamic 
equilibrium in the foodgrains market (Khusro, 1973, p.9). A direct link between food prices 
and income-poverty becomes an important issue sometimes. It is argued that high foodgrains 
prices may accentuate poverty. A situation of high foodgrain prices may have contrasting 
implications on different groups of population, in the Indian context, however, the problem is 
less acute because of continuous monitoring in prices of foodgrains by government. In 
addition, the positive aspect of the scenario in the Indian context is that ' producer and 
consume' pnce interventions by governmer: are determined somewhat independently'. This 
relieves me dilemma of foodgrain prices aftecxing different sections of population differently. 
These dual interventions, however, occur at a high cost to the public exchequer. That is the 
question of subsidy, dealt later in this study. 
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1.3 Arguments against Government Intervention in the Foodgrains 
Market 

The arguments against government intervention in agriculture seem to be 
synonymous with liberalization of agriculture. The disapproval of government intervention in 
agricultural markets 'is part of a larger critique of development strategies that promoted 
domestic industrialization behind trade barriers, which were financed through the taxation of 
agriculture via pricing policies that depressed food and agricultural commodity prices so that 
wages could be kept low... Not surprisingly, the major policy implication is that, to foster 
sustained growth of agricultural productivity, output and exports, the terms of trade should 
improve for farmers through a reduction in the discrimination against agriculture. The major 
way of getting the prices right for agriculture is by means of a thorough liberalization of the 
foreign trade regime, reducing the tariff and quota protection of industry, eliminating the real 
exchange rate misalignment and removing the anti-export bias in agriculture' (Storm, 1997, p. 
68). We concentrate on the arguments restricted to government intervention in Indian 
agriculture through procurement and distribution. It is a fact that the government does not 
directly control agricultural production, other *han creating storage facilities to take care of 
bumper production and hence holding stocks, or offering support price in the post-harvest 
period when price has a tendency to fall below unit cost level. The addition to stocks by the 
government in case of bumper production is also a measure against abrupt fall in price. 
These exceptions show that the government is the ultimate protector of home producers, 
quantitatively through checking downward flexibility in foodgrains prices. The questions come 
when the government intervention restrict? the freedom of the producers-cum-seliers through 
imposition of restrictions on movement of goods and marketing. Such restrictions keep the 
benefits of the products localized, and once of the final product faces a downward flexibility 
Such 'restrictions are usually defended on the ground that they are not aimed at producers 
but at unscrupulous traders' (Ahluwalia, 1996, p. 421). One example is the Essential 
Commodities Act of 1955 that restricts stocks held by traders, the other is the Maharashtra 
Cotton Monopoly Procurement Scheme that ensures institutional arrangement for government 
procurement of cotton. 

The Government of India (GOI) adopted in 1991 the New Economic Policy (NEP), a 
major component of which is liberalization of initiatives and enterprises in production- 
investment-trade. It pledges for reducing role of the government in the context of opening the 
economy in favour of a competitive regime. The NEP aims at 'domestic price reforms that free 
agnculture from internal controls ana raise prices of agncuttural output (that) are expected tc 
have positive impact on agricultural growth' (Bhalla, 1995, p.8). It is known that since 1990s 
'there are no quotas of procurement in surplus slates for delivery to the central pool. The 
strictly centrally imposed zonal restrictions on inter-state movement of commodities no longer 
exist' (Dantwala, 1993, p. 176). One argument against the public intervention in the 
foodgrains market is that the groups whose interests are served include mainly the non-poor. 
This includes richer farmers from 'green revolution' areas, government and public 
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bureaucracy, urban consumers and foodgrain traders and millers (Rao, 1996, p.138). At the 
all-India level, the dependence of the people identified as poor on the public distribution 
system in rural areas on the commodities rice, wheat, edible oils, coal, common clothes is 
less than 16.0 per cent (Dantwala, 1993, p.183). Hence, subsidized sale of foodgrains 
through Fair Price Shops (FPSs) or public distribution system benefits mainly the already 
benefited socio-economic categories. 

It is argued that the supplies through PDS 'have contained the vigour of inflation but 
part of their impact has been offset by monetization of budgetary deficit to meet food 
subsidies. Maintaining supplies to PDS involves continuation of food procurement, grant of 
subsidies and reintroduction and perpetuation of some controls. But several weaknesses 
have emerged in the distribution system, which have diluted the essence of the system to 
benefit the vulnerable sections. The financial liabilities of the state governments in maintaining 
this system have increased. Leakage and black marketing in PDS items have also reduced 
the full impact of PDS in containing inflation' (GOI, 1992-93, p. 92). The policy of the 
government to keep both input and output prices low leads to subsidized provision of inputs 
like water, electricity, and fertilizer, and subsidy to consumers. It is argued that most of this 
subsidy is realized by the final consumers of foodgrains. The distribution of procured 
foodgrains through the PDS involves a consumer subsidy to make good the losses incurred 
by the Food Corporation of India (FCI) (Rao, 1996, p. 138). The PDS thus is argued to be too 
expensive. The budgeted estimate of food subsidy for 1995-96 was Rs. 5250 crore, which 
was more than the total estimated budget deficit of the Centre in the same year. The fixed 
cost component, in particular me operational cost of the FCI, is considered too high iMcoij, 
1999. p. 241). The huge subsidy explains a part of the fiscal deficit of the government or 
surrendering the scope to save income earned elsewhere. It is also argued that were the 
farmers be given international prices for their inputs, farm income would go up (Parixn, 1999, 
p. 5). It is being argued now that meeting demand for food in a national economy should be 
seen as being realized by food production and supply on a world scale. 

There is now a realization that the PDS as it has now evolved may actually be serving 
only a limited proportion of the poor and that there are large variations in the coverage 
between the states. Thus, the target setting and subsidy question should receive attention for 
solution. In view of the GOI, two major aspects of PDS that need a national consensus are (i) 
the norms of excluding the non-poor and (ii) limiting the open-ended subsidy because of FCI 
operations (GOI, 1993-94. p. 66). The study on the Public Distribution System pursued by us 
at the level of Allahabac: ms^icl of Uttar Pradesh aims at unfolding these questions among 
others, in a frame of ana ys.s mat we built. 
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Chapter -Two 


Public Distribution System in India: The Evolution 

'Agricultural exports from a country where many go hungry is largely a reflection of 
the problem, not the problem Itself. Even If all agricultural exports stopped, there still 
would be hungry people -- those who continue to be excluded from genuine control 
over their country's food-producing resources'. (Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph 
Collins, 1977, Food First, the Myth of Scarcity, Souvenir Press (E&A) Ltd., London). 

2.1 Introduction 

The objective of the Government of India's Food Security Policy is to ensure 
availability of foodgrains to the public at an affordable price. The objectives are thus (i) 
ensuring adequacy or sufficiency in supply of foodgrains, and (ii) distributing foodgrains at an 
affordable price. The Public Distribution System, which has existed in the country since the 
Second World War, attempts to meet these twin objectives (GOI, 1995-96, p. 88). In view of 
the GOI, ‘the PDS aims at insulating the consumer from the impact of rising prices of these 
commodities and maintaining the minimum nutritional status of our population. The PDS 
supplies have a stabilizing effect on open market prices by increasing availability, removing 
scarcity psychosis arra deterring speculative tendencies' (GOI, 1991-92, Part ii, p. 53). 

i 

2.2 The History behind the Introduction of PDS in India 

The history behind introduction of the PDS in India is rooted in famines and food 
scarcities dunng the entire period of British colonial rule in India. The first one was the Bengal 
famine of 1770. An estimated ten million people died in this famine that was essentially the 
consequence of plunder by the colonists of the East India Company. Between 1860 and 
1910. there occurred twenty major famines and scarcities. The last famine in British India was 
the Bengal famine of 1943 (Ghose, 1999, p. 355). Post-independence Indian agriculture 
followed the Bengal Famine of 1943 and food scarcity during the Second World War. Public 
intervention in Indian agriculture was in fact connected with food scarcity. By 1947, about 54 
million people in urban areas were covered by statutory rationing and another 1 9 million by 
other forms of public distribution (Dantwala, 1993, p. 182). The measures that the GOI adopts 
for intervent. c" me foodgrains m.arket are through procurement, Dutfe^ stocks, public 
distribution, imports, restrictions on internal movements of foodgrains, controls on exports etc 
(Sharma, 1992, p. 343). All these measures are not necessarily applied simultaneously. 

The first Foodgrains Policy Committee, 1943, recommended only informal rationing in 
rural areas. By implication, free or open market in foodgrains was permitted in the rural areas, 
that is, the producing areas (Dandekar, 1994, p. 209). Since 1947, the government was 
expected to do away with controls on production, distribution, and prices of foodgrains. The 


Foodgrains Policy Committee, 1947, suggested progressive decontrol in the foodgrains sector 
following which a policy of gradual decontrol was announced by the government in November 
1947 (GOI, 1976, Part I, p.145). 'However, the expectation that decontrol would lead to 
dishoarding of stocks, increase in procurement and stability in prices did not materialize and 
prices began rising fast... A reversion to controls was, therefore, decided upon in September. 
1948... With the returns of controls, procurement of adequate stocks for public distribution 
assumed crucial importance' (GOI, 1976, Part I, p. 145). By August 1949 the GOI started 
receiving complaints on quality of foodgrains distributed and appointed the Foodgrains 
Investigation Committee that submitted its report on 30 April 1950 confirming the complaints 
(Dandekar, 1994, p. 212). In view of the persisting gap between the commitments of public 
dislnbu! cr and the procurement, a Foodgrains Procurement Commrttee was appointed on 6 
February 1950, in pursuance of the recommendations of the All India Food Ministers' 
Conference held in Aug. 1949. The Foodgrains Procurement Committee of 1950 
recommended ‘monopoly procurement of foodgrains, abolition of the free market, imposition 
of complete statutory rationing in towns with a population of 50,000 and above and informal 
rationing elsewhere' (GOI, 1976, Part I, p. 145). Since it was admitted by the GOI that any 
scheme of decontrol would involve risks, hence on 8 July 1952, the Government issued the 
Foodgrains (Licensing and Procurement) Order, 1952. This Order prohibited any individual 
from engaging in any business which involved purchase, sale or storage for sale of any 
foodgrains except under and in accordance with a licence issued by the state governments 
(Dandekar. 1994, p. 216). The Essential Commodities Act of 1955 entrusted the government 
with taa-ng sieps for regulation of 'production, supply, distribution anc trade in essential 
commodities for securing equitable distribution' (GOI, 1976, Part I, p. 167). Following the 
recommendations of the Foodgrains Prices Committee set up in 1964 there came an 
Agricu.lu3. Pnce Commission in January 1965. The important point is mat the floor or support 
prices for major foodgrains recommended by the Committee for 1964-65 were 'generally 
higher than the average post-harvest prices during the preceding three seasons' (GOI, 1976, 
Part I, p. 167). It is thus not an automatic fact that the public distribution will depress the price 
against the producers-sellers. The National Commission on Agriculture in fact recognized that 
'the minimum support price should be fair to the farmer and should cover his cost of 
production and leave him a reasonable margin of profit (GOI, 1976, Part II, p. 83). 

The Essential Commodities (EC) Act that came into force in 1955 is meant to 
facilitate government regulation of trade and commerce. The EC. 1955 empowers the public 
officia s ^ a^'^crcing the public distribution system. The 1955 Ac noweyer was not the first 
one cpcsJion of controls on trade and distribution. Of course. : was the first one in 
Independent India. The British Colonial Government under the Defense of India Rules had 
implemented some control measures. Since 1946 there came legislation in the form of the 
Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, which was in fact replaced by the EC Act of 1955 
(Mooij, 1999, p. 193). The number of commodities declared essential under the Act has 
rapidly increased from 10 items in 1955 to 60 in 1992. In August 1992, it was decided to 
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extend the EC (Special Provisions) Act by another five years. Of late, the Ninth Planning 
Commission of India is thinking to remove rice and wheat, the two most essential items from 
the purview of the EC, 1955, Act (The Hindu, Oct. 1 , 2000, p. 8). 

In India, availability of foodgrains is ensured through a network of Fair Price Shops 
(FPSs) licensed by the State/UT administrations where each such shop is envisaged to serve 
a population of 2000. From over 4 lakhs in March 1 992, the number of FPSs rose to over 4,33 
lakhs as on 31 March. 1995. Most of these FPSs are in rural areas. In 1995, the rural areas 
had the number of FPSs three times that in the urban areas. 

The procurement of foodgrains for distribution through PDS is maintained through 
domestic procurement rather than through imports. Under this system, the price at which 
ccvernment procures foodgrains determines the price at whsch consumers receive foodgrains 
tnrough the PDS. From the beginning, the GOI has made it clear that remuner'ative prices are 
to be a central feature of its policy towards agriculture. The concept of state trading was 
revived in January 1965 when, by an Act of Parliament, the GOI set up the Food Corporation 
of India. For procurement and price setting respectively there came the Food Corporation of 
India (FCI) and the Agricultural Prices Commission (now Commission for Agricultural Costs 
and Prices) in 1965. The post-1965 period thus brought about institutionalized arrangements 
and procedure for procurement, stocks, pricing, and distribution of foodgrains. Let us take a 
brief perusal of the on-going and changing mode of operation in the domain of public 
distribution system. 

2.3 Revamped Public Distribution System: Some Features 

The Government initiated, in consultation with the State governments and the Union 
Territory (UT) administrations, steps to revamp the PDS to improve its reach based on an 
area aoproach (GOI. 1991-92. Part II, p. 53). Preference was oianned to be given in this 
revamped system to the population living in the most difficult areas of the country. This 
included areas such as the drought prone areas, desert areas, tribal areas, certain designated 
hilly areas and the urban slum areas (GOI, 1991-92, Part II, p. 53). A Revamped Public 
Distribution System (RPDS) was thus launched in June 1992 in 1700 blocks. For the tribal, hill 
and arid area populations remotely located and having poor infrastructure, additional items 
like tea, soap, pulses and iodized salt were made available under the RPDS. It was decided 
by the GOI during mid-1990s that the geographical coverage of RPDS would be extended to 
the entire 2446 Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) Blocks (GOI, 1995-96, p. 84). Under 
the scheme of RPDS. foodgrains (rice and wheat) are allocated to states and union territories 
"6 vamped Public Distribution System blocks at lower o’^ces; Rs. 50 per quintai lower than 
Central issue prices (CIPs) for normal PDS blocks. The State Governments are required to 
ensure that the retail prices of these commodities in these blocks are not higher than CIPs by 
more than 25 paise per Kg. Sugar is also distributed at lower prices (GOI, 1992-93, p. 90). 
The Central Issue Prices (ex-FCI godowns) are fixed by the Central Government for PDS as 
well as RPDS. The retail end prices for PDS and RPDS are fixed by the State Governments, 
taking into account the transportation cost and the dealer's commission (GOI, 1995-96, p.87). 
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The difference between the PDS and the RPDS in terms of retail end prices is that for RPDS, 
a maximum ceiling of Rs. 25 per quintal has been fixed by Central Government on account of 
transportation cost etc, which can be built up by State Government in fixing retail prices for 
RPDS (GOI, 1995-96, p. 87). 

The Programme Evaluation Organization of the Planning Commission identified four 
major weaknesses of the RPDS. These are (i) proliferation of bogus cards, (ii) inadequate 
storage arrangements, (iii) ineffective functioning of vigilance committee, and (iv) failure to 
issue ration cards to all eligible households (Dev and Ranade, 1997, p. 67). 

2.4 Food Stocks, Allocation, and Off-Take: Purpose and Position 

One of the basic features of agriculture is that while production occurs at discrete 
points of time, consumption is continuous throughout the year. The gap between production 
as a stock in agriculture and consumption as a flow in agricultural commodities in agriculture 
is bridged by storage or carrying forward the output (Balakrishnan and Ramaswami, 2000, 
p.118). The main plank of Central Government's food security operations lies in building up 
public stocks of foodgrains and its release each month tor distribution to the State 
Governments for supply through the PDS (GOI, 1994-95, p. 78). Conceptually, foodgrains 
stocks can be regarded as divisible into three - pipeline stocks, buffer stocks, and reserve 
stocks. Pipeline stock is interpreted to be the stocks from current production destined for 
current consumption. These are also thought to be operational stocks. Buffer stocks are seen 
to be counter-speculative. Reserve stocks are held to bridge the gap between normal 
consumption and low production of a bad contingency year (Khusro, 1973, p. 4). With the 
lesser frequency of bad contingency years after technological transformation in agricutture of 
post-1965 period, we find no reason why reserve stocks should be seen as an additional 
category in public stocks of foodgrains. With respect to the same transformation, if the inter- 
regional price equilibrium is maintained or readily restored by price intervention in the 
foodgrains market, there will be lesser need for operational or pipeline stocks. We thus 
concentrate on buffer stocks. 

Food security takes public procurement of foodgrains as the first precondition. It at 
first provides the producers the price security and scope for sale on a voluntary basis by the 
producers. There is thus no fixed procurement over years. Procurement prices of foodgrains 
are based on support prices announced by the Department of Agriculture and Co-operation. 
The chances of distress sale are thus reduced. Minimum support prices are the prices at 
which the government is willing to buy any amount offered to ensure that the open market 
price does '’C; fali to unremunerative levels in years of surplus. Procurement prices are the 
prices at wnicn me government secures a limnea quantity for the distribution system. Both 
procurement and support prices are policy-determined. 'The Government's procurement 
operations as an instrument of agricultural price policy is intended to provide a benchmark 
remunerative return to the farmer, and prevent a sharp fall in prices at harvest time. In other 
words, procurement prices serve as a protective shield against price uncertainty, which, in 
turn, provides a sustained incentive for the farmer to improve productivity and rationally 
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reallocate resources between various crops. Minimum Support Prices (MSPs) thus ensure 
stability of market supply (GOI, 1994-95, p. 80-81). Food stocks are maintained by the Central 
Government (i) to meet the prescribed Minimum Buffer Stock norms for food security, (ii) for 
monthly releases of foodgrains for supply through the PDS and (iii) for market intervention to 
augment supply so as to help moderate the open market prices (GOI, 1996-97, p.78; GOI, 
1997-98, p.73; GOI, 1999-2000, p.81). Stocks are released each month for distribution to the 
State Governments for supply through the PDS. Each state is allocated a prescribed quantity 
based on past demand, off-take trends, relative need and other related factors. Stocks are 
also released for open sale to augment supplies and help moderate the open market prices 
(GOI, 1995-96, p,85). 

‘Under PDS the Central Government bears the responsibility for the procurement and 
supply of five commodities, viz., rice, wheat, sugar, imported edible oils, and kerosene to the 
States and Union Territories. Some States add a few more commodities for distribution under 
PDS’ (GOI, 1998-99, p. 69). In the early 1990s, the Government was supplying six essential 
commodities through the PDS, namely, wheat, rice, sugar, edible oils, kerosene, and soft- 
coke (GOI, 1991-92, Part II, p. 53). These commodities were supplied at reasonable (below 
market) rates to consumers, the access to the system being universal. Given the occasional 
variation in commodity coverage, rice and wheat constitute the bedrock of India's food 
security through the PDS. At any given point of time, a minimum stock of rice and wheat is 
maintained as a central buffer stock for meeting food security needs. In case there is a 
shortfall, the stock is replenished through imports. If there is an excess of stocks, they are 
released for open sale to improve supplies and moderate prices in the open market (GOI, 
1994-95, p. 78). Wheat and rice are the two major foodgrains used by the Central 
Government for market price stabilization and for ensuring food security through the PDS. 
Rice IS mainly procured for the Central Fool from a levy imposed on the nee millers/traders 
under the Essential Commodities Act, 1955 and the levy orders issued by the State 
Governments. The foodgrains stock maintained in the Central Pool by the Government is 
utilized for distribution to states for the PDS. In the years, when public stocks fall below the 
minimum buffer stock norms or when production shortfalls are anticipated, the Government 
take recourse to imports for augmenting the buffer stocks. However, depending on the 
behaviour of the open market prices and the stock position in the Central Pool, the public 
stock of foodgrains is also utilized for market intervention as an instrument of supply 
management policy (GOI, 1996-97, p. 81). 

The steady availability of 'ccao'ains to the targeted population constitutes food 
sec jr.iy for them. Among the steps initiated oy the Government of India, the setting up of the 
Food Corporation of India in 1 965 was a 'big step forward in the direction of food distribution 
and maintenance of quality' (GOI, 1976, Part II, p. 154). The FCI is assigned the 
responsibilities of sate, purchase and distribution of foodgrains, maintain adequate buffer 
stock and quality of stored materials, installation and modernization of rice and flourmills, 
manufacture and distribution of processed foods. We are concerned only with public sector 



stocks and storage only, which are held by FCi, the Central and State Governments and the 
State Warehousing Corporations both on an ownership basis and on a rental basis (Khusro, 
1973, p. 3). 

The average procurement for rice was 5.48 million tonnes during 1981-85. This 
increased to 6.64 tonnes on average during 1986-90 and further to 10.88 during 1991-95 and 
13.11 during 1995-2000. For wheat, the corresponding figures were 8.38, 9.25, 8.30, and 
11.31. For rice and wheat together, the average procurement per year increased from 13.86 
during 1981-85 to 15.89 during 1986-90 and further to 16.36 during 1991-95 (Table 2.1). For 
all-India, the allocation of wheat oscillated around 10 million tonnes during 1991-2000, while 
during the same period the allocation of rice varied between 10 and 15 million tonnes. Off- 
take of wheat as a percentage of allocation came to be below 50.0 per cent during 1 994-95 
and 1995-96 and again in 1999-2000. For the remaining years of the 1990s, this ratio per 
year was around three-fourth. For rice also off-take as a ratio of allocation declined during 
1994-95 and 1995-96 to around three-fifth and for 1999-2000 to around half. For the rest of 
the 1990s the ratio was more than three-fourth (Table 2.2). 

Table 2.1 

Procurement of Wheat and Rice, 1980 - 2001 


(Central Pool Stocks, Tota 

in Million Tonnes) 

Year 

Rice 

Wheat 


1980 

8.58 

8.15 

16.73 

1981 

6.21 


11.12 

1982 

5.34 

5.01 

10.35 

1983 

4.77 

6.99 

11.76 

1984 

4.34 

10.45 

14.79 

1985 

; 6.74 

14.54 

21.28 

Average of 1981-1985 

5.48 

8.38 

13.86 

1986 


14.93 

23.99 

1987 

8.50 

13.93 

22.43 

1988 

5.91 

7.35 

13.26 

1989 


4.44 

8.53 

1990 

5.65 

5.61 

11.26 

Average of 1986-1990 

6.64 

9.25 

15.89 

1991 

8.66 

9.24 

17.90 

1992 

8.63 

5.28 

13.91 

1993 

8.52 

3.28 

11.80 

1994 

11.17 

10.82 

21.99 

1995 

17.42 

12.88 

30.12 

Average of 1991-1995 

10.88 

8.30 

16.36 

1995-96 

9.95 

12.33 

NC 

1996-97 

12.22 

8.16 

NC 

1997-98 

14.33 

9.30 

NC 

1998-99 

11.79 

i 12.65 

NC 

1999-2000 

17.27 

14.14 

NC 

Average of 1995-2000 

13.11 

11.31 

NC 

2000-2001 

1 1 .43* 

16.35 

NC 


Note: NC = Nol Calculated (because of different accounting period of wheat and rice). Data for rice 

stock being Oct. - Sept, and those for wheat stocks, April - March, for 1995-2000. 


■ As on 11.1.2001. 

Source: GOI. Ministry of Agriculture. Bulletin of Food Statistics (Several Years). 
GOt. 1999-2000. Economic Survey. P. 82. 

GOI. 2000-2001. Economic Survey, p. 93. 
















Table 2.2 

Allocation and Offtake of Foodgrains in India Under PDS, 1991 - 2001 
(Total in Million Tonnes) 


Year 

Wheat 

Rice 1 

Allocation 


Offtake as 
%of 

Allocation 

Allocation 

Offtake 

Offtake as 
%of 

Allocation 

1991-92 

10.36 

8.83 

85.23 

11.36 

10.17 

89.52 

1992-93 

9.25 

7.85 

84.86 

11.48 

9.69 

84.40 

1993-94 

9.56 

5.91 

61.82 

12.41 

8.87 

71.47 

1994-95 

10.80 

4.83 

44.72 

13.32 

8.03 

60.28 

1995-96 

11.31 

5.29 

46.77 

14.62 

9.46 

64.70 

1996-97 

10.72 


79.47 

15.16 

11.14 

73.48 

1997-98 

10.11 

7.08 

70.02 

12.81 

9.90 

77.16 

1998-99 

10.1 1 


78.63 

12.93 

10.74 . 

83.06 

1 999-00 

10.37 

5.00 

48.21 

13.84 

10.95 

79.12 

2000-01 

7.51 

2.72* 

36.21 

10.96 

5.75* 

52.46 


Note: * April - Dec, 2000, 


Source: GOL 1996-1997, Economic Survey, P. 79. 

GDI, 1999-2000, Economic Survey, p. 81. 
GOI, 2000-2001, Economic Survey, p. 92. 


2.5 Release of Surplus Stocks through Non-FPS Measures 

During 1992-93 to 1994-95, the actual off-take of wheat and rice by the States was 
poor, leading to accumulation of stocks. Consequently, the GOI in August 1994 announced 
new schemes for utilization of surplus public stocks of foodgrains. This included Supply of 
Subsidized Foodg^aTs to SC/ST/OBC Hostels, Mid-Day Meals Schemes Feiease of 
Subsidized Wheat to Modern Food Industries India Ltd. (MFIL), release of surplus foodgrains 
(wheat and rice) for Employment Generation Scheme, Open Market Sale of Foodgrains by 
FCI (GOI. 1995-96 z 55-86). The Employment Generation Scheme '.vas —eant for 
manufacture of food products by families falling below poverty line. The Mid-Day Meals 
Scheme was initially meant for the benefit of the students enrolled in primary schools in 2368 
RPDS/EAS Blocks. During 1996-97, this scheme was proposed to be extended to 2006 Low 
Female Literacy (LFL) blocks. During 1997-98, the scheme was planned to all primary 
schools in the country (828 blocks and 3,000 Nagar Palikas). ‘FCI was authorised to sell 
wheat and rice in the open market to serve the twin objectives of disposing of some of its 
surplus stock and to check the rise in their market prices as a part of its market intervention 
function to moderate supply side effects on inflation' (GOI, 1995-96, p. 86). 


2.6 Quality of rrems in PDS 

Any consumer, independent of his income, has the right to expect food safety in 
ter.ms of wholesomeness and quality in all the foods he uses. The FCI as the major buyer of 
foods in bulk has set up its ov/n standards for wholesomeness. FCI has its own laboratories 
manned by trained personnel to test for quality and maintenance of standard (GOI, 1976, Part 
II. p 155). 


1.1 
















2.7 Targeted Public Distribution System: Features and Rationale 

Following the recommendations of the Chief Ministers' Conference held in July 1996, 
an effort was made to streamline the PDS. Thus, the Targeted Public Distribution System 
(TPDS) was launched in June 1997. This also coincided with the celebration of completion of 
fifty years of India's independence. The PDS, as it was being implemented earlier, had been 
criticized for its urban bias and its failure to serve effectively the poorer sections of the 
population. The latent problem was that a sizeable number of marginalised people, in the 
absence of cash income that can be transformed into purchasing power are excluded from 
the planning process because they do not constitute effective demand. This is true 
irrespective of the technological (Green) revolution after the mid-sixties in India. Thus, the 
TPDS came to replace the erstwhile PDS from June 1997. This system divides the potential 
beneficiaries into families Below Poverty Line (BPL) and those Above Poverty Line (APL). 
'Under TPDS the Government is committed to issuing 10 kgs of foodgrains per month per 
BPL family at a price equal to half of the economic cost of FCI. ... Quantity of foodgrains 
earmarked to meet BPL requirements is 72 lakh tonnes per annum benefiting an estimated 6 
crores population' (GOI, 1999-2000, p.79-80). The state governments were assigned the task 
to streamline the PDS by issuing special cards to BPL families and selling essential items 
under TPDS to them at specially subsidized prices, with better monitoring of the delivery 
system. ‘The bifurcation of BPL and APL quotas of foodgrains into rice and wheat has been 
left to the States. In case of those States, which have not indicated the bifurcation, the 
average lifting of rice and wheat over the last 10 years, has been adopted on provisional 
basis'. Following tne TPDS guidelines, any requirement from states over ana above TPDS 
quotas, can be met subject to availability of foodgrains in the Central Pool and at the rates 
equal to FCI's average economic cost (GOI, 1997-98, p.72). 

Tne essential features of the TPDS are the following 

States to identify families Below Poverty Line (BPL) who would be issued 10 kgs 
of foodgrains per month per family at prices less than the Central Issue Price 
(CIP) 

r- Population above the poverty line (non-poor) now under PDS to continue to 
receive normal entitlement at the full CIP 

> The Centre should guarantee supply of foodgrains for the BPL at 10 kgs per 
month per family to States. Additional quantities required by states would depend 
on the availability of stocks in the Central Pool 

^ Sates will be free to add to the quantum, coverage ana toe suosidy from their 
own resources 

r Subsidized foodgrains will also be issued to all beneficiaries under the 
EAS/Jawahar Rojgar Yojana as per guidelines at the rate of 1 kg. per manday for 
which food coupons would be issued to beneficiaries for exchanging at FPS 
(GOI, 1996-97, p. 77). 
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Rationale of Targeted PDS 

No one denies that 'the safest and most obvious way of guaranteeing the universal 
protection of entitlements is to provide direct and unconditional support to everyone without 
distinction.... it does have the advantage of altogether bypassing the various difficulties which 
any form of selectivity in the provision of relief is bound to entail. ...Universal support can be a 
simple expression of ...right to food (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 104). The fact is that the 
strategy of universal support has several disadvantages. It involves an administrative and 
logistic burden. In addition, 'universal support may require a commitment of resources that 
can be hard to obtain' (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 104). The PDS as it was planned to be 
carried on in post-independence India can not today go to encompass all and offer benefits to 
ail n terms of all essentia' commodities. 'The need for reducing government expenditure 
under the stabilization programme calls for a discriminatory approach in providing PDS 
benefits and hence should be targeted only to the vulnerable groups, since malnutrition is 
caused by an unequal distribution of food and misplaced consumer choices rather than 
inadequate supply' (Suryanarayana, 2000, p. 80). So comes the targeted system. The 
targeted system has the advantage that it can ensure the greatest economy of resources by 
withholding public support from less vulnerable groups. In addition, the targeted system can 
promote the redistribution of resources by concentrating public support exclusively on the 
most deprived groups. In India, targeting should take care of not only exclusion of the non- 
poor but also covering all the needy poor excluded at present from the PDS network. 

2,8.1 Subsidy on Essential Commodities Distributed through the PDS 

In view of the FAO of the UN, food subsidy schemes are oriented towards urban 
people oartly because urban people can use political system to subsidize food prices. In its 
view, •‘^e use of food subsidies for the benefit of rural poor is a ‘easible policy option only 
when there are large numbers of rural landless who must buy their food, as in South Asia 
(FAO. 1987, p. 79). While food subsidies in general can have beneficial effects, their costs 
can become extremely high to the income-poor countries. For example, food subsidies as a 
percentage of government expenditure were 4.0 in 1978 as opposed to 1.6 for Indonesia, 0.2 
for Brazil, 2.2 for Mexico. For the countries in South Asia, like Pakistan and Bangladesh, this 
percentage was high at around 5.0 during 1978-80. For China also, this percentage was very 
high during the mid-1970s (FAO, 1987, p. 81). All the countries we have quoted, following 
FAO study, are the large economies by size of population and all are in the income-poor Third 
World - 

- mdia, around 10.0 per cent of total output of seiectec essential commodities are 
suppuea through the PDS per year. As PDS supplies are made at concessional rates, the 
Central Government had to spend over Rs. 2,000 crores on subsidizing distribution of wheat 
and nee alone in the early 1990s (GOI, 1991-92, Part II, p. 53). 'The gap between the 
economic cost incurred by the FCI towards procurement, storage, distribution and wastage of 
foodgrains and its average realization based on the issue prices under PDS has been 
Viifdening over the years. This gap is filled by the Central Government through consumer 
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1 India, around 10.0 oer cent of total output of seteaea essential commodities are 
suppuea through the PDS per year. As PDS supplies are made at concessional rates, the 
Centra! Government had to spend over Rs. 2,000 crores on subsidizing distribution of wheat 
and rice alone in the early 1990s (GDI, 1991-92, Part II, p. 53). 'The gap between the 
economic cost incurred by the FCI towards procurement, storage, distribution and wastage of 
foodgrains and its average realization based on the issue prices under PDS has been 
widening over the years. This gap is filled by the Central Government through consumer 
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subsidy* (GOI, 1999-2000, p. 82). Although the minimum support prices of wheat and paddy 
have been raised each year and the procurement prices of levy rice have also been revised 
upward consequent to the revision of the minimum support price, there has been no 
corresponding revision in the CIP of rice and wheat since February 1994. Before that, during 
the 1980s, the issue price of wheat was revised upward from Rs. 160 per quintal in August 
1982 to Rs. 234 in May 1990, that is an increase of 46.25 per cent over eight years. For rice, 
the issue price was revised upward from Rs. 188 in Oct. 1982 to Rs. 289 in June 1990, that is 
an increase of 53.72 per cent. This upward revision was monotonic over years (GOI, 1996-97, 
p.79). In spite of this upward revision in issue prices, there occurred higher food subsidy 
burden on the Government. The reason does not lie perhaps in changing issue prices but in 
the level of these prices set. The Central Issue Prices of foodgrains for PDS/RPDS are fixed 
deliberately much below the economic cost of foodgrains with a view to making foodgrains 
available to PDS consumers at reasonable prices (GOI, 1995-96, p. 87). Price setting on 
foodgrains for distribution through PDS is administered price. It is to be known that while 'the 
Central Government issues foodgrains to states for PDS at a uniform CIP, the consumer-end 
retail price fixed by State Governments for the PDS varies considerable between states' (GOI, 
1994-95, p. 80). When the consumer-end PDS prices of foodgrains are lower than CIP, State 
Governments bear the burden of additional subsidy. 'Depressing administered prices 
artificially by subsidization from the exchequer only alters the source of price rise; it does not 
remedy the malady of price rise. Subsidies reduce the incentives to producers to compete 
and reduce costs. In fact, when accompanied by retention pricing, subsidies reward the least 
efficient producers at the expense of the efficient ones' (GOI, 1992-93, p. 85). 

2.8.2 Subsidy on Sugar 

Under the system of dual pricing of sugar operation for some years, the 
Government at pre-determined prices as levy sugar acquires 45 per cent of the sugar 
production. The remaining 55 per cent of the produce are released for sale in the open 
market. This ratio of levy to free sale sugar has been maintained at 45:55 since 1988-89 
(GOI, 1991-92, Part II, p. 56). The retail issue price of levy sugar distributed through the PDS 
at Rs. 5.25 per kg. with effect from 1®' January, 1989 was raised to Rs. 6.10 per kg. from 24"^ 
July, 1991 and further to Rs. 6.90 per kg. from 21°' January, 1992 to reduce the burden of 
subsidy on sugar distribution through the PDS (GOI, 1 991 -92, Part II, p. 57). 'Levy sugar price 
supplied to PDS consumers at Rs. 9.05 per kg. had remained unchanged for three years 
since February, 1994 despite periodic revisions in the statutory minimum price of cane paid to 
sugarcane growers. Consequently, PDS supply of suga' was neavily subsidized and in order 
to reduce part of the subsidy, the Government raised the issue price of sugar for PDS to Rs. 
10.50 per kg. in February, 1997. Even then, the PDS retail price was still cheaper compared 
to the market price ranging between Rs. 15 to Rs. 16.50 per kg' (GOI, 1996-97, p. 77). 

Sugar subsidy as a percentage of food subsidy declined during the end of the 1990s. 
Subsidy on sugar was more than one-tenth of total food subsidy in 1 994-95 and declined to 
5.0 percent in 1997-98 and below it during the following two years of the 1990s (Table 2.3). 
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Sugar subsidy thus can not explain the burden on account of subsidy as a whole on food 
account. Still then, questions may arise whether to confine subsidy on a commodity if that is 
not significantly consumed by the income-poor. 

In formulating agricultural policy, debates center around short-term welfare gains for 
the income-poor via food subsidies at a public budget cost vis-a-vis more public investment. 
This is primarily because the latter shows the possibilities of higher growth and employment 
opportunities while the former shows cost or burden on the public exchequer. Also, while 
providing subsidies, 'eligibility is not determined on the basis of a means test but applies to all 
households in the neighbourhoods where stores are located; nor is there self-targeting by 
choice of commodities with high income elasticities for the poor and low to the rich (Janvry 
and Subbarao, 1986, p. 78). The need to restrain the burden of subsidy on the central budget 
calls for a judicious PDS including coverage of items to be distributed, the cross-section of 
population to be served, and the pricing of the items to be distributed. Regarding 
selection/exclusion of target groups, a number of measures have been considered. These 
include exclusion of income tax payers, salaried employees in Government, public and private 
sector, registered shop-owners, sales tax assesses, telephone owning families, residents of 
posh housing colonies etc. (GOI, 1993-94, p. 66). Subsidies arise from the difference 
between the issue price and the economic cost of FCI. In addition, unwillingness or delay in 
making necessary correction in the Central Issue Price (CIP) consequent to a rise in the 
Minimum Support Price (MSP) or procurement price may cause the food subsidy budget to 
rise significantly. Given the extent of poverty, the necessity of procurement of food stocks for 
distribution during calamities etc., withdrawal of rood subsidy may be neither desirable nor 
feasible, at least in the short and medium term. The task then is to impose an upper limit on 
subsidy. 


Table 2.3 

Subsidy on Food and Sugar, Rs. Crs., 1991-2000 


Year 

Food Subsidy 

Sugar Subsidy 

Sugar Subsidy as % 
of Food Subsidy 

1991-92 

2850 

- 

- 

1992-93 

2800* 

- 

- 

1993-94 

5537 

- 

- 

1994-95 

5100* 

566 

11.09 

1995-96 

5377* 

422 

7.84 

1996-97 

6066* 


14.83 

1997-98 

7900* 

400 

5.06 

1996-99 

9100 

400 

4.39 

1999-2000 

9560* 

360 

1 3.76 


Note: ' Includes Sugar Subsidy. 

Sugar Subsidy refers to Sugar year, Oct. - Sept., 
Means data not available. 


Source: GOI. 1999-2000, Economic Survey, P. 82, 84. 
GOI, 2000-2001, Economic Survey, P. 96. 
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Chapter - Three 


Public Distribution System in the District of Allahabad: 
Background, Objectives, Coverage, and Methodology 

'The structural reasons for global interdependence lie in the growth of food 
trade, the industrialization and specialization of world agriculture, and the 
sensitivity of the world economy to shifts in food prices'. (Hopkins, Raymond 
F., 1982 'Food Policymaking', in Hadwiger Don., F., and Talbot Ross B., 
Food Policy and Farm Programs, Academy of PoliticalScience, NewYork). 

3.1 Background 

(a) Public Intervention in the Foodgrains Market 

Agricultural production is essentially land-centered. We use the term 'land' in the 
loose sense to include 'physical soil area' covered by agricultural crops. The physical soil 
input is privately owned, in addition to some other complementary inputs like fertilizers, 
pumpsets, tractors etc. Water as the most important ingredient to keep 'physical soil input' 
cultivable is provided as an input by the government through medium and major irrigation 
system. This is supported by private initiatives through minor irrigation system. The point we 
would like to make clear here is that agricultural production by its nature remains primarily in 
private hands. The resultant, i.e., physical vojume of output per period thus remains in private 
hands. How does the government then intervene in the domain of agriculture? 

One answer is since the government allows the individuals to own and use physical 
soil which IS a free gift of nature, in turn, allows the individuals to derive benefits from 
universal nature by its transformation, hence the government can claim a share out of it. 
Privatization by sanction by the government allows the government to have a share out of it. 
The second answer is activity-specific. Since the government helps the production system 
through irrigation etc., water being universal gift of nature, the government can intervene to 
get a return on it. Hence, the government intervenes. The third answer is distribution of 
benefits-specific. Some individuals are producers of crops who are at the same time owners 
of physical soil. Hence some individuals who are not owners of soil, and hence do not have 
the scope to transform it into crops after appropriate use of other inputs including labour, have 
to get a share of that crop. This esiabiisnes not only production by social cooperation but also 
consumption of crops by individuals who do not produce crops, but produce some other 
commodities. Production of crops by sale of labour power, or by owning and using marginal 
land-holdings, may fetch little earnings for the agricultural labourers and marginal farmers. 
This earning is likely to be insufficient for them to buy food grains required for physical 
survival in the free market. The question of price-protection for the income-poor thus comes in 
when it centers on meeting the food needs. It is thus not only a question of protecting the non- 



owners of land but also the owners of land and income-poor who constitute the ground for 
public intervention in the market for foodgrains. The poor, the vulnerable, the left-out sections 
of the society provide the base for the public distribution system. We thus examine the scope 
of the public distribution system as a social safety net. 

(b) Public Distribution System as a Social Safety Net 

As a concept, social safety or security is as old as the existence of human beings as 
a social or collective unit. In a broad sense, the purpose of social security is to abolish want 
by guaranteeing every citizen an adequate income at all times to meet his needs. The aim of 
social safety is to guarantee for each person a minimum level of living through a number of 
means (Savy, 1972, p.2-3). These means include both supply-side and demand-side 
instruments that cover economic and social interventions of the government. The concern of 
social safety sometimes denotes concern for a cross-section of the society in a national 
economy. This aspect may be important as far as the short-term goals of the government are 
concerned. In its totality, however, social safety includes all the population all over the world 
for which not only the sovereign government of a national economy but also the international 
institutions are responsible. 

The ultimate objective of our study is to examine how social welfare is promoted in a 
national economy. This is examined through government intervention in the market for 
foodgrains. National or personal income is a poor indicator for ensuring social welfare. 
Agricultural output and the price at which it is bought measure the power of the purse of the 
non-agricultural population, particularly when food is the first biological need in the hierarchy 
of needs. Given money income of an individual, the price per unit of foodgrains determines 
his entitlement to foodgrains, and hence disposable income to be spent on non-agricultural 
commodities. The price of foodgrains thus plays a significant role in indicating the welfare in 
an economy particularly characterized by high poverty. Poverty of people is understood as the 
situation where a sizeable section of the population is left with levels of money income below 
the poverty line. Poverty line is understood as the access of the individuals to minimum 
calorie intake specified by some norm. 

The factors that influence rural poverty are primarily local manpower absorption in 
agriculture, growth of agricultural output, food prices and anti-poverty programmes initiated 
and implemented by the Government. Agricultural growth not only raises output but also 
income-generation for labourers by wage payment. The level and changes in food prices, 
absolute inter-temporal and also relative to non-food industrial goods, affect the real 
purchasing power of the pecc-s as food takes away the largest portion of the family buage* of 
the poor. Food prices may nave greater impact on the urban poor relative to the rural 
counterpart. While the latter may have access to the foodgrains grown in their own home 
farms, the former may not have any such access and have to depend entirely on the market 
price of foodgrains. This is because of non-availability of cultivable land in the urban areas 
(Dev and Ranade, 1997, p.63). We will thus take into account both rural and urban scenario. 
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I . I 

While food prices are well taken into account in the literature for alleviation of poverty, the 
public support system is rarely emphasized much. 

in case of crop failure and consequential price rise, a high percentage of population 
will remain without minimum levels of food consumption and hence will be counted as 
population below poverty line. The incidence of crop failure and hence the incidence of food 
shortage initially gets distributed among the families approximately in the same direction as 
the productive assets are distributed (Ghose, 1999, p. 351). On the assumption that the 
distribution of productive assets can not be changed overnight, we think about the public 
support system that ensures access to food. It is not only aggregate supply of food but also its 
distribution that determines the incidence of hunger and deprivation in any society. The public 
support system for foodgrains comes as an effective instrument for alleviation of income- 
poverty of people. This does not imply that PDS can be seen in isolation from some other 
instruments to make a dent on poverty. We take here a limited perspective of poverty 
alleviation that works through PDS. The perspective is limited in the sense that given limited 
income of the individual, the price of foodgrains distributed through PDS can determine the 
consumption possibilities of the individuals by determining their real income. The PDS shows 
at best the maximum of the essential commodities the targeted individuals can get subject to 
the family budget constraint. The PDS in no way aims at enhancing the money or real income 
of the individual. In fact, it does not have any income-generating device. The PDS is a purely 
supply-side instrument that aims at covering the vulnerable section of the population through 
guaranteeing the entitlement to essential commodities at a price known to the potential 
consumers. The potential consumers do not determine the price. If at all there comes reduced 
price of essential commodities distributed through PDS, it can not lift the ceiling of the 
individual entitlement. The reduced price then leads to extended coverage of the population 
by increasing the number of card holding families. The section of people without income- 
earning employment, landless agricultural labourers without jobs for a reasonable period of a 
year, the section of people without residential address etc are not covered by the PDS. The 
PDS as a social safety net has to be understood in the sense of this limited perspective. The 
perspective as announced by the GOI is that essential commodities such as rice, wheat, 
imported edible oils, sugar and kerosene are distributed at prices below the market prices 
through a network of fair price shops. The Government accepts this as an essential element 
of Government's safety net for the poor (GOI, 1992-93, p. 89). 

Public Distribution System as a safety net for the poor in the context of the Indian 
economy has to be understood by the consumption standard of the poor. About 40-50 per 
cent of the poor in India, even if they spend three-fourth of their outlay on food, can not afford 
the average Indian dietary energy measured in kilocalories standard. This proportion showed 
no clear trend, up or down, between the mid-1950s and the mid-1970s. The World Bank style 
of identifying the poor lies in who are really undernourished by clinical evidence and the 
section that are above the poorest section. The poorest deciles spend their increase in 
income on the cheapest available food, without going for the finer qualities of the same food, 
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or diverting a portion of their income on other non-food commodities (Clay, 1981, p. 89). We 
do not delve into the question of who are the destitute-like poor and who can afford to buy 
some essential commodities. We know that food insecurity imposes severe hardship directly 
on the segment of population who is poor. Thus, we concentrate on population who are below 
the poverty line, study its insecurity in terms of availability of food and study the relevance of 
the PDS in that context. 

3.2 Objectives of the Study 

We are going to study the extent to which PDS has succeeded or failed in providing 
essential commodities to the population living below the poverty line (BPL) during the survey 
period. The survey period will be one month before the date of inquiry. The specific objectives 
of the study will be to examine 

(i) If the PDS has failed or succeeded, and to what extent, to ensure the interests of 
the poor in terms of their steady access to essential commodities from the FPS, 

(ii) The likely impact of restricting the coverage of PDS to only the population below 
the poverty line, 

(iii) The likely impact of restricting the coverage of PDS to only rice and wheat, 

(iv) The impact of withdrawing sugar from the purview of PDS, 

(v) If the existing distributive set up is efficient to run the PDS. 

3.3 Coverage and Methodology 
(a) Methodology 

To study the public distribution system (PDS) in Uttar Pradesh (U.P.) we have chosen 
the Allahabad district purposively, it being one of the developed districts in Eastern U. P. 
Eastern U. P. is generally seen as the relatively underdeveloped region in U. P. 

The district of Allahabad has twenty development blocks, out of which we have 
selected for our study a total of four, that is, 20.0 per cent of the blocks. These four blocks 
have been selected from four administrative regions of the district, thereby taking care of the 
dispersal of the distribution facilities being administered by the state supply office (Map 1). 
The blocks have been selected by stratified purposive sampling method, the chosen blocks 
thus covering industrial developed, hilly developed and underdeveloped areas of the district. 

The district of Allahabad has a total of 2978 Revenue Villages, of which we have 
selected only 24, that is, 0.8 per cent of the total. The district has 1 1 towns, of which we have 
selected two, for proper representation of urban areas in the study. Though the percentage of 
towns selected is 18.2. by selection of two Wards from each of the towns, the urban area 
being covered has been reduced. We have selected more of the median villages. This has 
been done by arrangement of villages by size of population. 

In each village, we have selected 50 households by simple random sampling method, 
where in each village more than 50.0 per cent of the BPL (Below Poverty Line by card 
holding) families have been selected. In 24 villages thus we have covered 1200 households. 
Out of the two towns selected, we selected two Wards, and a total of 50 households taken for 
study in each Ward. Thus. 200 households as beneficiaries in the PDS have been selected 
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from the urban area of the district. We have thus covered 1400 households as beneficiaries 
covering both rural and urban areas in Allahabad district, of which around 60.0 percent of the 
households come from the BPL category. 

In addition, we have studied in each village and town one FPS. In our original 
proposal, we offered to study 20 FPSs. While in field we felt compelled to study one FPS in 
each of the villages and Wards in towns. Thus, we covered 28 FPSs for required information 
on the PDS in the district (Box 1). 

Box 1 

Sampling Procedure 


State Uttar Pradesh 


District Allahabad 


I It is one of the developed districts of eastern Uttar Pradesh. The district is 
divided into 6 tehsils, 20 community development blocks, 11 towns, 1378 gram 


panchayats and 2715 inhabited revenue villages. 


Blocks/Towns 


Four blocks have been selected by stratified purposive sampling method, 
which covers industrial, hilly developed and underdeveloped areas of district. 
We have also selected two towns, of which one is an industrial area and other 
is located on the border of another district, Mirzapur. 


24 Revenue Villages and 4 Wqrds 


All villages of the district are stratified into three groups by size of population - 

(i) Between 500 and 999 

(ii) Between 1000 and 1999 

(iii) Between 2000 and 4999 

Based on population criteria, these 24 villages have been selected. Also 4 
Wards have been covered from two selected towns. 


1400 Households 


Selection of households within the villages has been done by simple random 
sampling method. Each sample unit has covered 50 households. More than 
fifty per cent of the families covered in sample villages/towns have been drawn 
from BPL families. 


28 Fair Price Shops* 


Minimum one fair price shop has been covered in each sample village/ward. 


Note: ’ We had to cover more FPSs than what we proposed (twenty) in the 
original proposal, the reason being that we covered 24 villages and 4 
wards of two towns in Allahabad district. 
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The names of Tehsils, Blocks, Villages and Wards, Gram and Nagar Panchayats in 
the district are enlisted in Box 2. 

The names of respondents, study tools and major objectives of the study are 
elaborated in Box 3. 


Box 2 

Profile of Sample Vlllages/Wards within their Respective Blocks/Towns and Tehsils 


Tehsils 

BlocksTTowns 

Villages/Wards 

Gram/Nagar 

Panchayats 

Bara 

Shankargarh 

Janvt/an 

Janwan 

Golhaiya 

Golhaiya 

Garha 

Garha 

Sheorajpur 

Sheorajpur 

Benipur 

Benipur 

Lohgara 

Lohgara 

Karchhana 

Karchhana 

Rithainya 

Niria 

Semarha Uperhar 

Semarha Uperhar 

Pach Dewra 

Pach Dewra 

Dewri Kala 

Dewari Kala 

Karchhana 

Karchhana 

Bhatauli 

Piparaon 

Handia 

Saidabad 

Baragaon 

Jalalpur 

Mahuwa Kothi 

Chandopara 

Motiha 

Barethi 

Jogapur 

Mohua Dih 

Dusaoti 

Mahua Dih 

Oasepur 

Binda 

Soraon 

Kaurihar 

! 

Muzaffarpur Urf. Bichhia 

Muzaffarpur Urf. Bichhia 

Fatehpur Kayasthan 

Fatehpur Kayasthan 

Atrampur/Nawabganj 

Atrampur 

Fatoopur Uperher 

Fatoopur Uperher 

Kanjia 

Kanjia 

Malak herher Uperher 

Malak herher Uperher 

Phulpur 

Phulpur 

Ward No. 3 

Phulpur 

Ward No. 12 

Phulpur 

Meja 

Bharatganj 

Ward No. 1 

Bharatganj 

Ward No. 12 

Bharatganj 


Source: NIC, Allahabad Based on 1991 Census. 
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Box 3 

Study Tools and Major Objectives at Village Level 


Village Level Activities 


Village Level ! I Study Tools ( j Major Objectives of Study 

Survey i i i 

■: 1 I 

■ , i i 
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selected in this category represent 9.3 per cent. If number of villages in category 1 is taken as 
cent percent, then the 6 villages selected in this category represent 3.2 per cent, while in 
category 111, this percentage is 9.4 (Table 3.2). The selection of median villages by size of 
population as sample villages thus confirms the representative character of the villages in the 
district of Allahabad. 


Table 3.2 

Category-wise Distribution of Sample and Total Number of Villages in the District 


Categories 

Total Sample 

Total District | 

of Villages 

Sample 

Total 

Sample 

Total 

1 


186 

6 

804 


mmii 

(100.0) 

(0.7) 

(100.0) 

11 


129 

12 

• 673 



(100.0) 

(1-8) 

(100,0) 

III 

WBBBM 

64 

6 

319 



(100.0) 

(1-9) 

(100.0) 

Others 

- 

204 


919 

Total 

WBEMm 


24 

2715 




m I 

(100.0) 


Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998 and NIC, Allahabad. 


All the 4 Blocks selected are represented by selection of 6 villages for each Block 
chosen for the study of PDS in the district of Allahabad. These 4 Blocks are Sankargarh, 
Karchhana, Saidabad and Kaurihar. The 6 villages selected in Sankargarh represent 3.2 per 
cent of all villages in Sankargarh; the 6 villages in Karchhana represent 5.0 per cent of all 
villages in Karchhana, the 6 villages in Saidabad represent 3.8 per cent of al) villages in 
Saidabad, while in Kaurihar the 6 villages represent 4.9 per cent of all villages in Kaurihar. 

Depending on a number of factors in the respective categories, I, II, and III, like 
existence of Gram Panchayats, functioning FPSs etc. we have selected and surveyed the 
villages in the respective categories. Thus, equal number of villages, that is, two in number 
does not represent each category in a particular block, but there is inter-category variation in 
selection of villages. For example, for category III which is large by size of population, in 
Sankargarh Block there are only 4 villages, out of which we selected only one, while in the 
same category III in Saidabad, there are 26 villages so that we selected two. Similarly, in 
Kaurihar we selected two villages out of a total of 20 villages in category III, while in 
Karchhana, we selected one out of a total of 14 villages in this category. Since category II is 
constituted by the most representative villages by size of population (2000 - 4999), hence we 
selected 3 villages out of 6 in each Block from this category, that is half of all villages selected 
from any Block, and by summation, villages from category II represent half of all (24) villages 
selected for the study. The variation in number of villages, inter-Block, thus rested on 
whether or not to take more villages from category I or category III, it is a variation between 1 
closing village or 2 villages from each of the categories, I and III (Table 3.3). 
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By distribution of Households in the 4 Blocks selected for the study, we find that the 
villages selected in Sankargarh has 21.7 per cent of all households in the sample, while for 
Karchhana it has 18.3 per cent, for Saidabad it has 26.6 per cent and for Kaurihar it has 33.4 
per cent. By distribution of population, these selected villages in 4 Blocks represent 
respectively 21.1, 21.7, 24.1 and 33.1 per cent of total population in all the sample blocks 
taken together. On the one hand, we thus have a one-to-one correspondence between the 
distribution of number of households and the distribution of population, by selection of six 
villages from each of the four blocks. The two distributions by number of households and by 
population also show balanced representation block wise. These distributions also show a 
correspondence with villages selected by size of population categories, represented by I, II 
and III. If we consider in addition the social categories like SC and ST in population, then the 
sample population in SC category shows 27.9 per cent of total population in the sample, while 
the ST category represents only 0.2 per cent. There are, however, wide inter-block variations 
in distribution of population by SC category (Table 3.4). 

Table 3.4 

Profile of Sample Villages/Wards, Allahabad District 


Name of Village/ 
Ward & Block 

■KQB 

IBfalW 

Total 
No. of 
HHs. 

Total Population 

SC Population 

%SC 

Pop. 

Male 

Female 


Male 

Female 

Total 

Janwan 


127 

399 

279 

678 

189 

139 

328 

48.3 

Goihaiya 

394.18 


454 

412 

866 

278 

264 

542 

62.6 

Garha 

507.90 

255 

663 

593 


534 

457 

991 

78.9 

Sheoraipur 

728.86 

269 

725 

609 


305 

264 

569 

42.7 

SfdhUkar 

■EEBlEi 

232 

730 

626 


202 

175 

377 

27.8 

Lohgara 


331 

1250 

1117 


315 

280 

595 

25.1 

Total Shankargarh 

3861.88 

m 


3636 

(20.9) 

BB 


■Bn 

3402 

(32.8) 

43.3 

Rilhainya 

126.00 

113 


359 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Semraha Uperhar 

64.00 

145 


486 


52 

36 

88 

8.2 

Pach Devvra 

159.00 

1^311 


492 

1115 

63 

42 

105 

9.4 

Devvri Kala 

191.00 

■^31 


796 

1804 

191 

172 


20.1 

Karchhana 

231.00 



1263 

2794 

420 

352 


27.6 

Bhalaufi 

27.00 

66 


250 

553 

75 

60 

135 

24.4 

Total Karchhana 

798,00 



3646 

(21.0) 

8097 

(21.7) 

801 

(14.4) 

662 

(13.7) 

1463 

(14.1) 

18.1 

Baragaon 

115.82 



353 

758 

212 

190 

402 

53.0 

Mahuvtfa Kothi 

95.29 


668 

620 

1288 

152 

137 

289 

22.4 

Motiha 

193.34 


874 

782 

1656 

240 

210 

450 

21.1 

Jogapur 

132,95 

131 


492 

1042 

99 

93 

192 

18.4 

Osepur 

122,40 

421 


1005 

2053 

292 

254 

546 

26.6 

Dusaolf 

110.64 



1015 

2167 

532 

444 

976 

45.0 

Total Saidabad 

770.44 

1680 

(26.6) 

4697 

(24.4) 

4267 

(24.6) 

8964 

(24.1) 

1527 

(27.5) 

1328 

(27.5) 

2855 

(27.5) 

31.8 

Muzlfarpur Urf.Bichhia 

81.75 

90 

292 

267 

559 

49 

49 

98 

17.5 

Fatehpuf Kayasthan 

90.00 I 



532 

1190 

303 

248 

551 

46.3 

Atrampuf/ Nawabganj 

321.33 



927 

1927 

251 

246 

497 

25.8 

Faloopur Uperhar 

97.00 



564 

1229 

190 

161 

391 

28.5 

Kanjia 

286.53 

475 

■ESQB 

1346 

2837 

240 

205 

445 

15.7 

Malak Herher Uperhar 

312.00 

WBSstm 

BiB 

2178 

4588 

376 

346 

722 

16.8 

Total Kaurihar 

1188.61 

IQ^II 

■mai 


5814 

(33.5) 

12330 

(33.1) 

1409 

(25.3) 

1255 

(26.0) 

2664 

(25.7) 

21.6 

Grand Total 
(Sample) 

6618.93 

6319 

(100.0) 


17363 

(100.0) 

37248 

(100.0) 

5560 

(100.0) 

4824 

(100.0) 

10384 

(100.0) 

27.9 


Note: Due to non-avaitability of urban data, the urban figures are not mentioned. 

Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad District, 1998 and NIC Allahabad. 
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3.4 Sample District Profile 

(a) Physical and Social Infrastructure in the District 

The two factors, mutually supporting however, that affect the entitlement and access 
to commodities and services and hence empowerment of population, are physical and social 
infrastructure. The demographic and geographic dimensions of the district are included in 
physical infrastructure for simplicity of analysis. 

The regional distribution of population in the district shows 75:25 by ruraliurban 
division. The rate of growth of population of the district during 1981-91 was around 3.0 per 
cent per annum, much higher than the national average. By division by social categories, 
scheduled castes (SC) population in the district constituted one-fifth of the total, while 
scheduled tribe (ST) population only 0.06 per cent. The sex ratio is extremely in favour of 
male population, 874 female per thousand males. The literacy rate in the district in 1991 was 
46.2 per cent, which was higher than the average for UP as a whole. The number of villages 
connected by electricity is 90.0 per cent of all the villages in the district (Table 3.5). The 
district is also developed in terms of physical infrastructure and social institutions like Pakka 
roads, educational institutions, hospitals and health centres, communications, administration, 
fair price shops etc. (Table 3.6). 

Table 3.5 

Profile of District Allahabad 
(Major Demographic and Social Indicators) 


SI.No. 

Indicators 

Number/Level/Unit 

1. 

Total Geographical Area (sq. km.) 

5248.2 

2. 

Total Population ‘ 

3750283 

3. 

SC Population (Percentage) 

21.36 

4. 

ST Population (Percentage) 

0.06 

5. 

Urban Population (Percentage) 

25.09 

6. 


29.6 

7. 

Population Density (per sq. km.) 

714.58 

8. 

Sex Ratio (per thousand males) 

874.5 

9. 

Literacy Rate (Percentage, 1991) 

46.2 

10. 

Number of Households 

586677 

11. 

Average Size of Family 

6.4 

12. 

Tehsils (Number) 

6 

13. 

Development Blocks (Number) 

20 

14. 

Nyaya Panchayats (Number) 

208 

15. 

Gram Panchayats (Number) 

1378 

16. 

Revenue Villages (Number) 

2978 

17. 

Towns (Number) 

11 


Number of Municipal Corporation 

1 


Number of Police Station 

35 

18. 

Post Offices (Number) 

386 

19. 

Fair Price Shops (Number) 

2011 


(a) Rural 

1623 


(b) Urban 

388 

20. 

Electrified Inhabited Villages (Percentage) 

90.35 


Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad 1998. 
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Table 3.6 

Basic Facilities (Per lakh population), Aliahabad District 


Facilities | 

Number 


80.4 

Junior Basic Schools 

49.2 

Senior Basic Schools 

15.1 

Higher Secondary Schools 

6.0 

Degree Colleges 

0.4 

Industrial Training Institutes 

0.1 

Allopathic Hospitals 

1.6 

Aayurvedic Hospitals 

0.8 

Homeopathic Hospitals 

0.8 

Yunani Hospitals 

0.1 

Primary Health Centres 

2.1 

Female Maternity Welfare Centres 

2.4 

Female Maternity Welfare Sub-centres 

9.8. 

Cattle Hospitals 

1.2 

Fair Price Shops 

53.6 

Police Stations 

1.0 

Post Offices 

10.3 


Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998. 


(b) Economic Profile of the District 

Let us look at the occupational pattern in the district. Around 30.0 per cent of total 
population in the working age constitute the main workers in the district, which is the same as 
that of the state. The non-workers constitute around 68.0 per cent, which is also the same as 
that of the state. The marginal workers form the rest. In the main workers category, cultivators 
constitute 41.0 per cent, agricultural labourers 22.0 per cent, these two categories thus 
constituting nearly two-third of the main workers in the district. The rest of the population in 
the working age characterised as main workers come mainly from household industry, trade 
and commerce, and services (Table 3.7). 

Table 3.7 

Occupational Structure, Aliahabad District 


Occupations 

Allahabad 

Uttar Pradesh 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Main Workers 

11,41,024 

30.42 

4,13,60,734 

29.73 

(a) Cultivators 

4,71,414 

41.31 

2,20,31,181 

53.27 

(b) Agricultural Labourers 

2,51,866 

22.07 

78,33,258 

18.94 

(c) Livestock and Allied Activities 

7,042 

0.62 

2,95,684 

0.71 

(d) Mining and Quarrying 

4,591 

0.40 

34,598 

0.08 

(e) Household Industry* 

49,243 

4.32 

9,97,165 

2.41 

(f) Other than Household Industry** 

66,538 

5.83 

22,08,368 

5.34 

(g) Constructions 

12,932 

1.13 

5,10,520 

1.23 

(h) Trade and Commerce 

90,380 

7.92 

25,50,857 

6.17 

(i) Transport and Communication 

28,991 

2.54 

7,71,224 

1.86 

(j) Other Services 

1,58,027 

13.85 

41,27,879 

9.98 

Marginal Workers 

66,898 

1.78 

34,38,546 

2.47 

Non-Workers 

25,42,361 

67.79 

9,43,13,007 

67.80 


Note: ’ Manufacturing, Processing, Servicing and Repairs in Household Industry. 


** Manufacturing, Processing, Servicing and Repairs in Other than Household Industry. 
Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998 and Census of India, 1991. 
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Following the observation that most of the working population constitutes the 
cultivation category, let us see land holding by ownership and use in the district. The size of 
land holdings below 0.5 hectare per cultivator cover 60.0 per cent of total number of land 
holders who occupy a total landholding area of less than 20.0 per cent, that is, one-third of 
what equal distribution of landholding requires. The size of landholdings above 10 hectares 
per cultivator cover 0.3 per cent of total number of landholdings who occupy a total 
landholdings area of 5.6 per cent, that is more than 16 times what equal distribution of 
landholdings requires. Between 0.5 and 10 hectares of landholding per cultivator, the land 
ownership pattern shows increasing skewness as the size holding is arranged in ascending 
order. The ownership of landholding thus becomes more skewed, the higher the size holding 
per cultivator. The rural region of the district shows the same land ownership pattern what we 
calculated from the sample villages representing sample rural region of the district, shows 
exactly the same skewed ownership of landholding (Table 3.8), In land use pattern in the 
district, we find around two-third of total reported area as net sown area. Area sown more 
than once constitutes less than one-third of net sown area. Net area irrigated is around two- 
fifth of net sown area. Land use in the district thus shows poor indicators understood by 
multiple cropping and irrigation. Another significant observation here is that, rather than the 
remaining portion of total reported land area in the district (Remaining Portion = Total Area — 
Net Sown Area) covered by forestry, it is covered by wasteland and current fallow, land not 
available for cultivators and land put to non-agricultural use. The land use pattern in rural 
region in the district resembles the picture for the whole district (Table 3.9), 

Table 3.8 

Land Holding Pattern, Allahabad District 


Size of Land Holding 
(in hectare) 


Total Rural 

Total District 

msssm 

Area 

Number 

Area 


Area 

Below 0.5 

67279 

(61.1) 

15943 

(19.4). 

305651 

(60.4) 

72902 

(19.6) 


73724 

(19.5) 

0.5 to 1,0 

22554 

(20.5) 

14627 

(17.8) 

102491 

(20.3) 

66891 

(18.0) 

105153 

(20.3) 

67644 

(17.9) 

1.0 to 2.0 

13157 

(11.9) 

17434 

(21.2) 

59519 

(11.8) 

80843 

(21.8) 

61454 

(11.8) 

82890 

(21.9) 

2.0 to 4.0 

5833 
(5.3) 

16773 

(20.4) 

26812 

(5.31 

73264 
_ J19.7) 

27477 

(5.3) 

74535 

(19.7) 

4.0 to 10.0 

2132 

(1.9) 

12600 

(15.3) 

9923 

(1.9) 

56879 

(15.3) 

10148 
(1.-9) 

57933 

(15.3) 

Above 10.0 

276 

(0.3) 

4880 

(5.9) 

1284 

(0.3) 

20514 

(5.5) 

1330 
(0,3) _ 

20938 

(5.6) 

Total 

110231 

(100.0) 

82257 

(100.0) 

— 

371293 

(100.0) 

519155 

(100.0) 

377664 

(100.0) 


Note: Figures in parentheses denote column percentages. 

Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998. 


Also, following the observation that most of the population in the working age come 
from the two categories, cultivators and agricultural labourers, let us look at the major crops in 
the district and their yield, yield measured by quintals per hectare in a particular year. The 
major crops being produced are wheat and paddy where most of the cultivated area is 
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devoted. The two major crops cover more than three-fourth of gross cropped area in the 
district as well as the state of U. P. The other crops are bajra, gram, jawar, maize and pulses. 
The productivity per unit of land, measured by yield per hectare, for wheat and paddy in the 
district, is around 20 quintals per hectare that is what the yield at the state level shows (Table 
3.10). 

Table 3.9 

Land Use Pattern, Allahabad District, 1998 


Types of Land 

Land Use (in hectare) 


Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Forestry 

19463 

(3.8) 

- 

19463 

(3.75) 

Cultivable wasteland 

15326 

200 

15526 


(3-0) 

(3.23) 

• (3.0) 

Current fallow 

32691 

817 

33508 


(6.38) 

(13.2) 

(6.46) 

Other wasteland and fallow 

26039 

292 

26331 


(5.08) 

(4.72) 

(5.08) 

Land not available for cultivation 

20207 

220 

20427 


(3.94) 

(3.55) 

(3.94) 

Land put to non-agricultural uses 

54992 

1533 

56525 


(10.73) 

(24.77) 

(10.9) 

Postures 


- 

1724 

(0.33) 

Others 

HHIII^Qliillll 

73 

8873 



(1.18) 

(1-71) 

Net sown area 


3054 

336296 



(49.34) 

(64.84) 

Total reported area 

512484 

6189 

mQQBBiiiiiii 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Area sown more than once 

■mnE^IQIIIII 

1170 

147288 



(18.9) 

(28.4) 

Total cropped area (gross) 


4224 

483584 



(68.25) 

(93.23) 

Net area irrigated 

■IBgIglllll 

2370 




(38.29) 



Note: Figures in parentheses denote column percentages. 

Source: District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998. 


Table 3.10 

Product-wise Land Utilization Pattern and Yield, Allahabad District and U.P., 1998 


Crops 

Allahabad 

Uttar Pradesh | 

Area in 
Hectare 

% of Area 

Yield in 
Qt./Hect. 

Area in 
Hectare 

% of Area 

Yield in 
Qt./Hect. 

Paddy/Rice 

138040 

41,05 

19.76 

5616728 

22.47 

18.17 

Jawar 

12333 

3.67 

9.16 

526536 

3.04 

9.36 

Bajra 

33342 

9.91 

9.30 

785105 

4.54 

11.15 

Maize 

273 

0.08 

20.03 

1095488 

6.33 

13.19 

Wheat 

191533 

56.95 

21.07 

8567674 

49.53 

21.71 

Gram 

30777 

9.15 

8.60 

1275254 

7.37 

8.79 

Ail Pulses 

60121 

17.88 

11.97 

1764732 

10.20 

9.35 

Oil Seeds 

10885 

3.24 

5.39 

151876 

0.88 

7.42 


Source; District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998, and Statistical Abstract of Uttar 


Pradesh, 1992. 
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3.5 Public Distribution System: Profile of the District of Allahabad 
(a) Distribution of Ration Cards 

The distribution of ration cards by BPL and APL categories of households and units 
shows that the BPL families received only one-sixth of cards while the APL families received 
more than five-sixth for the district of Allahabad. For the state of U. P., these relative shares 
were one-fourth and three-fourth. The distribution of units by BPL and APL categories of 
households shows that the BPL families hold 15.3 per cent of total units for the district of 
Allahabad. At the state level, this figure is 23.7 per cent higher than the per cent of the 
district. The average unit per household is 4.9 for BPL and 4.5 for APL in Allahabad district. 
For U, P. as a whole, the average size per unit is more or less the same, for BPL it is 4.7 and 
for APL it is 4.6. 

The distribution of cards for the sample rural area shows that BPL households got 
more than one-fourth while APL households got a little less than three-fourth. The distribution 
of cards by categories of BPL and APL thus is in favour of APL for the sample, while for the 
district the distribution of cards is more in favour of APL relative to what it is for the sample 
(Table 3.11). 

Table 3.11 

Distribution of Cards by BPL and APL Categories of Households and Units in 

Allahabad District 


Area 

Categories 

Number of 
Cards 

Number of 
Units 

Average Unit Per 
Household 

Uttar Pradesh 

BPL 

9537823 

(24.0) 

43935376 
(23,7) 

4.6 

APL 

30162593 
(76.0) 

141496038 

(76.3) 

^ 4.7 

Total 

39700416 

(100.0) 

185431414 

(100.0) 

4.7 

Allahabad 

BPL 

199391 

(16.4) 

907216 

(15.3) 

4.5 

APL 

1018334 

(83.6) 

5026552 

(84.7) 

4.9 

Total 

1217725 

(100.0) 

5933768 

(100.0) 

4.9 

Sample Area | 

Rural 

(Shankargarh, 
Karchhana, Saidabad, 
and Kaurihar) 

BPL 

48969 

(27.6) 

210101 

(27.3) 

4.3 

APL 

128291 

(72.4) 

559419 

(72.7) 

4.4 

Total 

177260 

(100.0) 

769520 

(100.0) 

4.3 

Urban 

BPL 

1275 ' 

(14.9) 

6324 

(13.0) 

5.0 

(Phulpur, and 
Bharatganj) 

APL 

7265 

(85.1) 

42267 

(87.0) 

5.8 

Total 

8540 

(100.0) 

48591 

(100.0) 

5.7 

Total 

BPL 

50244 

(27.0) 

216425 

(26.5) 

4.3 

(Rural + Urban) 

APL 

135556 

(73.0) 

601686 

(73.5) 

4.4 

Total 

185800 

(100.0) 

818111 

(100.0) 

4.4 


Source: Data provided by District and State Level Officials, November 2000. 
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(b) Items to be Distributed 

(i) Allotment 

In the PDS in Allahabad district, the importance of wheat as a major consumable item 
is most. So far as allotment for the district is concerned for 1998, the allotment of wheat is 22 
times the allotment of rice in quintals. The allotment of sugar is nearly twice the quantity 
allotted for rice. 

Wheat allotted per card is 14 kg. per household, while it is 6 kg. for rice and 550 gram 
per unit for sugar. Kerosene per card is 3.76 It. in rural areas and 4 It. for urban areas in the 
district. 

(ii) Price 

For BPL families, the price of distributable wheat is Rs. 4.65 per kg.-, while for APL 
families, it is nearly twice, Rs. 8.80. For rice, the price for BPL families is Rs. 6.15 while for 
APL families, it is Rs. 11.80, nearly double the price what the BPL families are supposed to 
pay. This price-differential does not correspond to product-differential, it is for same variety, 
for each of wheat and rice. 

For sugar and kerosene, it is a different phenomenon. Sugar has a common rate for 
both BPL and APL families, fixed at Rs. 13.00 per kg., while for kerosene it is Rs. 9.05. 

(iii) Fair Price Shops 

The FPSs, located in rural areas of the district constitute 87.49 per cent of total FPSs 
in the district, the rest being in urban areas. The dealers/owners of the FPSs are entitled to a 
commission, these commissions being fixed administratively. For example, for wheat and rice 


per kg. it is 6 paise, for sugar 7 paise, for kerosene per liter 14 paise (Table 3.12). 

Table 3.12 

PDS Profile, Allahabad District, 2000 


Particulars 

Units 

Programme Implementing Department 

Supply Department 

(a) Tehsils 

6 

(b) Blocks 

20 

(c) Gram Panchayats 

1378 

(d) Revenue Villages 

2715 

(e) T owns 

11 

Total Ration Cards 

1217725 

(a) BPL 

199391 

(b) APL 

1018334 

Total Ration Cards (Rural) 

907504 

(a) BPL 

188279 

(b) APL 

719225 

Total Ration Cards (Urban) 

310221 

(a) BPL 

11112 

(b) APL 

299109 

Total Units 

5933769 

(a) BPL 

907216.5 

(b) APL 

5026552.5 


Contd... 
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Particulars 

Units 

Total Units (Rural) 

4095262 

(a) BPL 

849640.5 

_ (b)APL 

3245621 .5 

Total Units (Urban) 

1838507 

(a) BPL 

57576 

(b) APL 

1780931 

Allotted quota of Items 


(a) Wheat (in quintals) 

279038 

(b) Rice (in quintals) 

12500 

(c) Sugar (in quintals) 

21560 

(d) Kerosene (in liters) 

4308000 

Allotted quota for households 


(a) Wheat per card (in kg.) 

• 14 

(b) Rice per card (in kg.) 

6 

(c) Sugar per unit (in gram) 

550 

(d) Kerosene per card (in liters) (i) Rural 

3.46 

(ii) Urban 

4 

Price of PDS Commodities (in Rs.) 


(a) Wheat in kg. (i) BPL 

4.65 

(ii) APL 

8.80 

(b) Rice in kg. (1) BPL 

6.15 

(ii) APL 

11.80 

(c) Sugar in kg. (BPL & APL) 

13.00 

(d) Kerosene in It. (BPL & APL) 

9.05 


Note: * These data have been taken from District Statistical Handbook of Allahabad, 1998. 

Source: District Supply Office, Allahabad, November 2000. 


(iv) Supply Office 

The district administrative set up for the PDS works at three levels in descending 
order. Tehsil. Block, Village. At the district level, the major responsibility regarding PDS is to 
ensure area-wise (Tehsil) allotment and distribution of items at various levels in order to 
control the PDS all over the district. This is ensured jointly by Additional District Magistrate 
and (ADM, Civil Supply) and District Supply Officer (DSO). 

At the Tehsil level, the Sub-Divisional Magistrate (SDM) is responsible for allotment of 
the license for the FPSs and quota of items for each FPS. The SDM is supposed to control 
and ensure the distribution system upto the gram panchayat level. The Regional Food Officer 
(RFO), hierarchically just below DSO, works parallely with the SDM to ensure FPS-wise 
allotment of items. The RFO issues the certificate for carrying and distribution of food grains 
and also verifying its control over the distribution system. 

At the Block level, the Block Development Officer (BDO) is assigned to ensure the 
proper functioning of the distribution network as guided by the SDM at the Tehsil level. The 
supply Inspector is the bottommost administrative unit/category who works at the village level 
to ensure the distribution of all items at Gram Panchayat level. The Inspector is supposed to 
check the FPS's stock of items, allotment of items, quality and price list of items, distribution 
of items per card etc. The FPS owner/dealer has a compulsion to draw the allotted items 
every month and distribute the drawn items to the cardholders attached to his FPS in 
prescribed quantity per head, unadulterated quality and at the price fixed for the said purpose. 
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To have supervision and vigilance on the system at the village level, there is the (elected) 
panchayat. The Panchayat can do the appointment and cancellation of licence of any FPS 
dealer. The Panchayat is also expected to form a vigilance committee for over all control over 
the distribution system. The village level workers are expected to play a constructive role in 
the open Panchayat meetings for PDS (Box 4). 

Box 4 

Administrative Set Up of Supply Department, Government of U.P.(Major 
Responsibilities of Officials) 
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3.6 Allotment and Lifting of Items in PDS, District Allahabad, 1998 - 2001 


At the level of the district of Allahabad, UP., we took notice of lifting of items, rice, 
wheat, sugar, and kerosene, by the FPS dealers vis-a-vis allotment of these items for 1998- 
2001. While allotment and lifting of rice and wheat are specific to economic categories, BPL 
and APL, by cardholding, those of sugar and kerosene are general, that is, across categories. 

In case of rice for BPL households in the district, lifting as percentage of allotment 
was cent per cent for 1998-99 and 1999-00, while it fell abruptly in 2000-01. For APL 
households, lifting of rice by the FPS dealers as percentage of allotment remained below 10.0 
per cent for each of the years 1998-99 and 1999-00, while it increased abruptly in 2000-01 
(Table 3.13, Fig. 3.1 & Fig. 3.2). For wheat the picture is similar for BPL households, cent per 
cent lifting by FPS dealers for BPL households in 1998-99 and 1999-00 and declining a little 
the next year. Lifting of wheat for APL households as percentage of allotment remained 
moderate in 1998-99 as well as in 2000-01, while it came down to a surprisingly low level at 
2.5 per cent in 1999-00. While in general, absolute lifting of wheat by FPS dealers for APL 
households remains low as a trend, we find hardly any reason why allotment of wheat was 
raised for APL households at the district level. It was, thus, not reduced lifting by FPS dealers 
but increased allotment by supply authority that explains the very poor lifting as percentage of 
allotment of wheat for APL households (Table 3.14, Fig. 3.3 & Fig. 3.4). 

Lifting of sugar by FPS. dealers for households, BPL and APL, as percentage of 
allotment remained high and steady, ranging between 95.0 and 100.0 per cent during 1998- 
99 to 2000-01 (Table 3.15 & Fig. 3.5). For kerosene, lifting as percentage of allotment at the 
district level for households across categories came to be almost cent per cent (Table 3.16 & 
Fig. 3.6). 


Table 3.13 

Allotment and Lifting of Rice (in Qt.) by FPS Dealers, District Allahabad, 1998-2001 


Year 

APL Households 

BPL Housel 

holds 

Allotment 


Lifting as %age 
of Allotment 

Allotment 

Lifting 

Lifting as %age 
of Allotment 

1998-99 

23560.0 


9.8 

21180.0 

21180.0 

100.0 

1999-00 

77520.0 


10.2 

75850.0 

75850.0 

100.0 

2000-01 

480.0 


75.0 

147160.0 

80390.0 

54.6 


Source: District Supply Office. 

Table 3.14 

Allotment and Lifting of Wheat (in Qt.) by FPS Dealers, District Allahabad, 1998-2001 


Year 

APL Households 

BPL Households 

Allotment 

Lifting 

Lifting as 
%age of 
Allotment 

Allotment 

Lifting 

Lifting as 
%age of 
Allotment 

1998-99 

51440.0 

29040.0 

56.4 

39425.7 

39425.7 

100.0 

1999-00 

139480.0 

3477.3 

2.5 

166613.3 

166613.3 

100.0 

2000-01 

3000.0 

2100.0 

70.0 

332136.0 

278982.2 

84.0 


Source: District Supply Office. 
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Table 3.15 

Allotment and Lifting of Sugar (in Qt.) by FPS Dealers, District Allahabad, 1998-2001 



Allotment 


Year 


1998- 1999 

1999- 2000 I 2.18,640.0 

2000- 2001 2,59,290.0 


Source: District Supply Office. 


Year Allotment 


1998- 99 47,2 

1999- 00 I 47^ 

2000 - 01 


Source: District Supply Office. 


SI 


Lifting 

Lifting as %age of Allotment 

2,22.416.0 

96.0 

2,18,640.0 

100.0 

2,45,500.0 

94.7 

Table 3.16 

C. Lt.) by FPS Dealers, 

District Allahabad, 1998-2001 

Lifting 

Lifting as %age of Allotment 

47,067.0 

99.5 

46,752.0 

98.8 

49,638.0 

96.8 


Allotment and Lifting of Rice by FPS 
Dealers for BPL Households 


Allotment and Lifting of Rice by ¥PS 
Dealers for APL Households 




O Altolment 
H Lifting 


1998-99 1999-CX) 2000-01 

Year 

Fig. 3.1 



□ Allotment 
B Lifting 


1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 

Year 

Fig. 3.2 


Allotment and Lifting of Wheat by FPS 
Dealers for BPL Households 

04 


Allotment and Lifting of Wheat by FPS 

Dealers for APL Households 
o 



1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 

Year 

Fig. 3.3 


□ Allotment 
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1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 


Fig. 3.4 


□ Allotment 
B Lifting 


Allotment and Lifting of Sugar by FPS 
Dealers 


Allotment and Lifting of Kerosene by 
FPS Dealers 


CM ^ CO 00 

_J_J I Mi 


1998-99 1999-00 2000-01 

Year 



□ Allotment 
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1999-00 

Year 


□ Allotment 
H Lifting 


2000-01 


Fig. 3.5 


Fig. 3.6 
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Chapter - Four 

Public Distribution System in the District of Allahabad: The 

Facts 

'When millions of people die in a famine, it is hard to avoid the thought 
that something terribly criminal is going on' (Dreze, J. and Sen, A., 

1989, Hunger and Public Action, Clarendon Press, Oxford, p. 20). 


PART - 1 


4.1 Profile of Sample Households 

Variations in the number of total households at village level follow variations in size of 
population by which three categories of villages were selected. As a corollary, selection of 
identical number of sample households (50) for each village shows variation as a percentage 
of total households. 

Of the total households in the selected villages, some villages like Rithainya, 
Semraha Uperhar, Pach Dewra, Dewrikala, Karchhana, Muzffarpur Urf. Bicchia, Fatehpur 
Kayasthan, Atrampur/Nawabganj, Fatoopur Uperhar, Kanja, and Malak Herher Uperhar are 
characterized by very low number of BPL households, varying from 5.99 per cent to 15.82 per 
cent of all households (BPL+APL), while there are villages with very high percentage of BPL 
households, like Garha with 89.53 percent. 

Independent of the inter-village variations in the number of BPL households, we have 
selected sample BPL households in villages generally more than the number of selected APL 
households. The villages where more than 50.0 per cent of the 50 households selected 
belong to the APL category are one-fourth of all villages in number, namely, Rithainya 
Baragaon, Muzffarpur Urf. Bicchia, Fatehpur Kayasthan, Kanja, and Malak Herher Uperhar. 
The villages with more of same APL households are also some of the villages where APL 
households stay more in number. 

For the selected Wards in Towns, it is a case of high variation in number of BPL 
households as percentage of all households, ranging between 4.18 and 9.74. We have 
selected more of BPL households from each Ward out of a total of 50, with a major exception. 
It is Ward Number 12 of Bharatganj town (Table 4.1). 

The selection of more of BPL households follows the objectives of the study. 
Therefore, it is purposively done. 

The households studied in the rural region of 4 blocks taken together constitute 7.5 
per cent of all households in those rural Blocks. The households studied in the urban region 
of 2 Towns taken together constitute 16.9 per cent of all households in those urban areas. As 
a whole, for rural and urban regions, by selection of households, it becomes 8.2 per cent of all 
households in the total Sample region (rural + urban). 


Table 4.1 

Village/Ward-wise Distribution of Households 


Name of Village/Ward 

Sample Housel 

lolds 

Total Households 

BPL 

APL 

Total 

BPL 

APL 

Total 

Janwan 

40 

10 

50 


296 

640 

Golhaiya 

32 

18 

50 


140 

295 

Garha 

41 

9 

50 


58 

554 

Sheorajpur 

32 

18 

50 

Miiaiiidtdl 

92 

jjlllllllll^l 

Sidhtikar 

37 

13 

50 

366 (60.6) 

238 


Lohgara 

38 

12 

50 


787 

1112 

Rithainya 

16 

34 

50 


485 

545 

Semraha Uperhar 

30 

20 

50 


266 

316 

Pach Dewra 

27 

23 

50 


307 

359 

Dewri Kala 

34 

16 

50 

110 (14.3) 

659 

769 

Karchhana 

26 

24 

50 

95 (9.6) 

895 

990 

Bhatauli 

25 

25 

50 

155 (9.6) 

660 

815 

Baragaon 

13 

37 

50 

140 (30.4) 

320 

460 

Mahuwa Kothi 

35 

15 

50 

211 (40.3) 

312 

523 

Motiha 

34 

16 

50 

194 (40.9) 

280 

474 

Jogapur 

40 

10 

50 

191 (41.4) 

270 

461 

Osepur 

30 

20 

50 

339 (40.8) 

492 

831 

Dusaoti 

44 

6 

50 

350 (53.8) 

300 

650 

Muzffarpur Urf. Bichhia 

5 

45 

50 

77 (9.3) 

750 

827 

Fatehpur Kayasthan 

21 

29 

50 

60 (11.4) 

465 

525 

Atrampur/ Nawabganj 

33 

17 

50 


1412 


Fatoopur Uperhar 

25 

25 

50 


245 


Kanjia 

24 

26 

50 


850 

972 1 

Matak Flerher Uperhar 

23 

27 

50 


939 

■■091 

Ward No. 3 (Phulpur) 

35 

15 

50 1 


259 

■m 

Ward No. 12 (Phulpur)* 

24 

26 

50 ^ 

■iBKSI 

389 

406 

Ward No. 1 (Bharatganj) 

44 

6 

50 

mit&mkiwa 

17 

206 

Ward No. 12 (Bharatganj) 

15 

35 

50 


185 

210 


Note: 'Sample figure is higher than total number of BPL, because some influential people 
got BPL cards and the record was not maintained by the Supply Office. 

Figures in parentheses show BPL households as percentage of total households. 


Source: District Supply Office of Allahabad, September 2000. 


The sample rural households constitute 0.1 per cent of all rural households in the 
District (Universe) and the sample urban households constitute 0.06 per cent of all urban 
households in the District. As a whole, for rural and urban regions taken together it becomes 
0.1 per cent. 

In the sample households studied, BPL households selected constitutes 15.9 per cent 
of all rural BPL households in existence, and APL households selected constitutes 4.3 per 
cent of all APL households in existence in rural region. BPL households selected in rural 
region as a percentage of all households (BPL+APL) constitute 58.75 per cent. For urban 
areas, BPL households selected constitute 35.8 per cent of all urban BPL households in 
existence, and APL households selected constitute 9.6 per cent of all APL households in the 
urban areas of the District. The percentages for selected BPL and APL households for the 
whole selected sample (Rrual+Urban) are 17.3 and 4.7 respectively. 
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There are inter-Biock variations in selection of BPL households draiwn from all BPL 
households in the respective Blocks, the variations ranging from 11.1 per cent to 30.5 per 
cent. The same is true for BPL households in urban areas selected from total urban BPL 
households. The total BPL and APL households taken in the denominator for calculation of 
percentage figure correspond to that from sample Blocks and Towns mentioned (Table 4.2). 

Of the total cardholders in rural areas, BPL households cover 57.8 per cent and APL 
households cover 41.2 per cent, the rest being covered by card-less households. The 
cardless households constitute only 1.0 per cent of the sample households drawn in rural 
region of the district. 

We got names of households in the list maintained by the State Supply Office, all 
supposedly with cards, but while in Field we found card-less cases. We did' not hesitate to 
interview these card-less households. As we understand, there may be a number of 
reasons for non-availability of cards, like the possibility that cards were actually 
prepared but not allotted. The other possibility may be that cards were prepared, and 
allotted to wrong households, say, a few cards meant for BPL households actually 
allotted to the APL 
households. 

For the urban areas, 

BPL households constitute 59.0 
per cent of the sample total, 
while APL households cover the 
rest. We did not find any case of 
cardless households in the 
urban areas chosen for study. 

In totality, for both rural 
and urban areas studied, BPL 
families constitute 58.0 per cent 
while APL households constitute 41.2 per cent, card-less case as percentage of total 
(Rural+Urban) standing at 0.8 (Table 4.3 & Fig. 4.1). 

Table 4.3 

Distribution of Sample Households 



Rural 

Urban 

Total 

BPL 

694 

118 

812 


(57.8) __ 

(59.0) 

(58.0) 

APL 

495 

82 

577 


(41.2)) 

(41.0) 

(41.2) 

Card-less 

11 


11 


(1.0) 


(0.8) 

Total 

1200 

200 

1400 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 
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4.2 Profile of Households in the Sample 


(a) Gender-wise Classification 

Of the total respondents in BPL (812) out of the total households (1400), 89.2 per 
cent is constituted by male and 10.8 by female population. Of the total respondents in APL 
(577), 91.7 per cent comes from male, 8.3 per cent from female. The gap is explained by 
card-less categories of male and female respondents constituting a total of 1 1 out of 1400. In 
its totality (BPL-rAPL-rCard-less) thus male respondents constituted 90.1 per cent and female 

9.9 per cenl. There are inter-block and inter-town variations in the percentages oi 

respondents by gender category. These variations are also explained on the economic 

horizon of BPL and APL classifications of respondents (Table 4.4). 

Table 4.4 

Gender-wise Distribution of Households 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Households 



Male 

Female 

Total 


BPL 

196 

17 

213 


APL 

77 

3 

80 

Shankargarh 

Card-less 

6 

1 

7 


Total 

279 

21 




. (93.0) . 

(7.0) 



BPL 

137 

17 

154 


APL 

133 

9 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

3 

1 

4 


Total • 

273 

mBtm 




(91.0) 




BPL 

172 



Saidabad 

APL 

95 




Total 

267 





(89.0) 




BPL 

118 

13 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

150 

19 

169 


Total 

268 





(89.3) 

HDSBH 



BPL 

43 

16 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

37 

4 

41 


Total 

80 





(80.0) 

■BHI 



BPL 

58 

1 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

37 

4 

41 


Total 

95 

■BHi 




(95.0) 

wKSEM 



BPL 

724 

88 

812 1 



(89.2) 

HREIraHi 



APL 

529 

|■|||||||^||||■ 


Total 


(91.7) 




Card-less 

9 

■BHI 

■na 



(81.8) 




Total 

1262 





(90.1) 

■BEhI 

iRimiaiii 


Source: Field survey. 
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(b) Caste-wise Classification 

Of the total respondents in BPL (812) out of the total households (1400), SC 
constituted 75.7 per cent and general category constituted only 2.7 per cent. Of the total 
respondents in APL (577), SC constituted 37.3 per cent. Of the SC total respondents (841), 
BPL category covers 73.12 per cent. Excepting SC category, that too in rural areas, there is 
no report of card-less cases. Such card-less cases are only 11 out of a total of 1400 
households studied in the rural Blocks and towns. There are inter-block and inter-town 
variations in percentage of SC category in BPL and APL. Similarly, there are inter-Block and 
inter-town variations in BPL and APL categories covered by SC population, and other caste 
groups (Table 4.5). 


Table 4.5 

Caste-wise Distribution of Households 


BIock/Town 


SC 

OBC 

General 

BSOSSEDSI 

Total 

Shankargarh 

BPL 

194 

16 

3 

- 

213 

APL 

21 

23 

36 

- 

80 

Card-less 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Total 

m^giiii 

■ttSH 

Rmn 

Illllg||||i 

- 

I 300 
(100.0) 

Karchhana 

BPL 

85 

50 

14 

5 

154 

APL 

37 

53 

35 

17 

142 

Card-less 

4 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Total 

126 

(42.0) 

103 

(34.3) 

nm^iiii 

22 

(73.0) 

300 

(100.0) 

Saidabad 

BPL 

122 

54 

- 

20 

196 

APL 

30 

53 

1 

20 

104 

Total 

152 

{5P.7)_. 

107 

(35.7) 

■1 

H 

300 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

114 

15 

1 

1 

131 

APL 

101 

58 

1 

9 

169 

Total 

215 

(71.7) 

73 

(2.4.3) _ . 

lilSii 


300 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

BPL 

47 


1 

11 

59 

APL 

19 

- 

- 

22 

41 

Total 

66 

(66.0) 

- 

HHI 

■BB 

100 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

BPL 

53 

3 

3 1 

- 

59 

APL 

7 

10 

■EH 

- 

41 

Total 

60 

(60.0) 

13 

(13.0) 

wm 

- 

100 

(100.0) 

Rural (Total) 

BPL 

515 

135 

18 

26 

694 

APL 

189 

187 

1 73 

46 

495 

Card-less 

11 

- 

BBHII 


11 

Total 

715 

(59.6) 

322 

(26.8) 



1200 

(100.0) 

Urban (Total ) 

BPL 

100 

3 

1 4 1 

11 

118 

APL 

26 

10 


■lEH 

82 

Total 

126 

(63.0) 

13 

(6.5) 


■^^■1 

200 

(100.0) 

Total 

(Rural + Urban) 

BPL 

615 

(75.7) 

138 

(17.0) 

liSI 


812 

(100.0) 

APL 

215 

(37.3) 

197 

(34.1) 

97 

(16.8) 

68 

(11.8) 

577 

(100.0) 

Card-less 

11 

(100.0) 

- 

bh 


11 

(100.0) 

Total 

841 

(60-1) 

335 

(23.9) 

■■■n 


1400 

(100.0) 


Source; Field survey. 
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(c) Education-wise Classification 

Of the total respondents in BPL (812), 62.3 per cent are illiterate and 7.9 per cent are 
nominally literate (below Primary level) so that 70.2 per cent of BPL households can not be 
expected to be aware of many of the visible dimensions of the PDS. This includes reading, for 
example, the price list of items etc. Of the total respondents in APL (577), as high as 40.9 per 
cent are illiterate and 8.3 percent are nominally literate (below Primary level), so that nearly 
half of total APL households (as respondents) can not be expected to participate in a 
functionally useful way in the PDS network. This is in spite of the fact that the APL 
households are supposed to be economically well off (in terms of income). Of the total (11) 
card-less cases in the rural Blocks, a total of 8 (72.7 per cent) comes from the illiterate 
category; there is no card-less case reported for respondents with educational status of high 
school and above (Table 4.6). 


Table 4.6 

Education-wise Distribution of Households 


BIock/Town 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 


BPL 

■lom 


10 

8 

8 

4 

- 

213 


APL 

■M 

8 

9 


9 

warn 

5 

80 

Shankargarh 

Card-less 


bbi 

heu 

hdh 



- 

7 


Total 


■QH 



m 

Hi 

Hi 

300 




■^1 

WSaBm 

liBI 



Hn 

(100.0) 


BPL 

75 

10 

21 

16 

18 

mam 

4 

■DSII 


APL 

48 

12 

21 

17 

21 

16 

7 


Karchhana 

Card-less 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

imiiiiiQiiiiinii 

• 

Total 



Bi 

HggH 

■asM 

26 

Hi 




mWi 

■Wil 

liEEn 

BiEn 


(8.7) 

HI 

■DhH 


BPL 

117 

14 

18 

' 15 

21 

7 

4 


Saidabad 

APL 

32 

11 

10 

15 

17 

10 

9 

104 


Total 

149 

25 

28 


38 

17 

13 

300 



149,7) _ 

(8.3) 

■bSI 

im 

(12.7) 

(5.7) 

(4.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

92 

12 

11 

1 9 

4 

3 



Kaurihar 

APL 

105 

10 

13 


15 

4 

6 



Total 

197 

22 

24 

m 

19 

7 

6 

300 



(65.7) 

(7.3) 

(8.0) 

mmm 

(6.3) 

(2.3) 

(2.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

40 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

1 


Phulpur 

APL 

15 

6 

5 

4 

6 

1 

4 

miQQiiiiiiii 


Total 

55 

12 

8 

8 

8 

4 

Hi 

KHH 



(55.0) 

(12.0) 

(8.0) 


(8.0) 

(4.0) 

HI 



BPL 

15 

6 

6 


10 

6 

5 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

9 

1 

3 

7 

11 

4 

6 

41 


Total 

24 

7 

9 

18 

21 

10 

11 

100 



(24.0) 

(7.0) 

(9.0) 


(21.0) 

(10.0) 

_(10.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

506 

64 

69 

Kglll 

63 

33 

14 

812 



(62.3) 

(7.9) 

(8.5) 

■fUl 

(7.7) 

(4.1) 

(1.6) 

(100.0) 


APL 

236 

48 

61 

Hi 

79 

46 


■^H 

Total 


(40.9) 

(8.3) 

(10.6) 


(13.7) 

__18.0) 

HH 



Card-less 

8 

1 

1 

Hi 

i 


- 

m 



(72.7) 

(9.1) 

(9.1) 

HU 




■illlWIM 


Total 

750 

113 

131 

iH^II 

142 

79 

Hi 




(53.6) 

(8.1) 

(9-4) 

mmM 

(10.1) 


Hdl 

nuESBI 


Note: 1=llliterate, 2=Literate, 3=Primary, 4=Middle. 5=High School, 6=lniermediate, and 7=Higher 


Education. 

Source; Field survey. 
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(d) Occupation-wise Classification 

Of the 812 BPL respondents, 51.5 per cent work as non-agricultural labour while 17.1 
per cent are engaged as agricultural labour. Thus, most of the BPL households are labourers, 
engaged in agriculture and non-agricultural activities. Of the 577 APL respondents, as high as 
30.7 per cent are engaged in agriculture as cultivators while 23.2 per cent work as non- 
agricultural labourers. BPL and APL households taken together, 39.9 per cent of all are as 
non-agricultural labourers. For both BPL and APL categories, the three occupations, namely 
as agricultural cultivators, agricultural labourers, and non-agricultural labourers, constitute 
71.60 per cent of all occupations recorded for 1400 households studied. There are, however, 
inter-block and inter-town and between Blocks and Towns, variations in percentage of 
households engaged in agricultural (as cultivators and labourers) and non-agricultural 
activities (like non-agricultural labour, government service etc.) (Table 4.7). 

(e) Occupation-cum-Employment Structure of Households in the Sample 

The occupational structure of the households (1400) shows as high as 8.6 per cent 
involved in more than one occupation. Thus, we get really 1520 households in the occupation 
category. The households engaged as agricultural cultivators constitute 65.4 per cent of the 
total employment of households (387) in a single sector (Agriculture). The households 
identified as individuals engaged as agricultural cultivator also work in industry/services/other 
sectors. The second category that absorbs more of the occupations by engagement is 
agricultural labourers. The households engaged as agricultural labourers in a single sector, 
agriculture, constitute 28.9 per cent of the total employment in agriculture. Since the 
economic activities in the sample households essentially belong to agriculture and allied 
activities, so the extent of unemployment is as low as 0.6 per cent of all households involved 
in a single sector (Table 4.8). In terms of time spent, agriculture constitutes 61.7 per cent of 
the total time spent (employment) on all occupations recorded for the sample households, the 
second ranked being that of non-agricultural labourers at 17.5 per cent. However, if the 
occupation is identified by income, then the service sector (private service as well as 
government service) accounts for the most. The households engaged in services earn more 
than 40.0 per cent in each of private service and government service. The households while 
employed in agriculture earn around 20.0 per cent of their income while these same 
individuals earn around the same while they are in each of private service and government 
service (Table 4.9). It is thus a mixture of occupations by time-spent and income earned 
for the rural households. Though by time-spent, agriculture (cultivators and 
agricultural labourers) is the dominant activity for the sample households, in terms of 
income-earned there are sharp differences across activities. 
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Table 4.7 

Occupation-wise Distribution of Households 



^ I (18.2) I (18.5) I (39.9) | (3.2) | (2.5) | (6.7) | (6.1) | (1.7) | (7.0) | (0.4) | (0.6) | (100.0) | 

Note: 1=Agnculture, 2=Agricultural labour, 3=Non-agricultural labour, 4=Private service, 5=Govt. service, 6=Small business, 7=Artisians, 8=Housewives, 9=Stuclents, 10=Unemployed, and 

1 1=Others (Pujarl (Prist), Sapera (Snake Charmers), Washerman and etc.) 

Source: Field survey. 






































Table 4.8 

Occupational Structure of Households 


Occupatlor^s 


Industry 

Services 

Other Sectors 

Total 

Agriculluraf Cuilivators 

253 

5 

20 

18 

296 


(65.4) 

(13.5) 

(21.5) 

(2.0) 

(21.1) 

Agricultural Labour 

112 

3 

3 

89 

207 


(28.9) 

(8.1) 

(3.2J 

(10.1) 

(14.8) 

Non-Agricultural Labour 

22 

18 

1 

531 

572 


(5.7) 

(48.6) 

(1.1) 

(60.1) 

(40.9) 

Private Service 

1 

2 

42 

6 

51 


(0.3) 

(5.4) 

(45.2) 

(0.7) 

(3.6) 

Government Service 

9 

1 

34 

1 

45 


(2-3| 

(2.7) 

(36.6) 

(0.1) 

(3.2) 

Small Business 

4 

2 

4 

94 

104 


(1.0) 

(5.4) 

(4.3) 

(10.6) 

(7.4) 

Artisan 

6 

15 

3 

70 

94 


(1-6) 

(40.5) 

(3.2) 

(7.9) 

(6.7) 

Housewives 

9 

- 

4 

13 

26 


(2.3) 


(4.3J 

(1-5) 

(1.9) 

Students 

3 

- 

1 

3 

7 


(0.8) 


(1.1) 

(0.3) 

(0.5) 

Unemployed 

1 

- 

2 

5 

8 


(0.3) 


(2.2) 

(0.6) 

(0.6) 

Others 

17 

1 

10 

82 

110 


(4.4) 

(2.7) 

(10.6) 

__ (9.3) 

(7.9) 

Total 

437 

47 

124 

912 

! i^io 


(112.9) 

(127.0) 

(133.3) 

(103.3) 

(108.6) 

Involved in more than 

50 

10 

31 

29 

120 

one sector* 

(12.9) 

(27.0) 

(33.3) 

. (3.3) 

(8.6) 

households involved in a 

387 

37 

93 

883 

1400 

single sector 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Note: ’ These households are involved in more than one occupation and they are earning from more than one 


sector. 

Source: Field s urvey. 


Table 4.9 

Income and Employment Structure of Households in Terms of Income and Time Categories 



1 

2 

3 

.4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

In Terms of Income | 

Cultivators 

10 

(20.0) 

5 

(10.01 

3 

(6.0) 

10 

(20.0) 

11 

(22.0) 

4 

(8.0) 

7 

(14.0) 

50 

(100.0) 

industry 

2 

(20.0) 


2 

(20.0) 

- 

■ 

1 

(100) 

5 

(50.0) 

10 

(100.0) 

Services 

4 

(1.2.9) 

■ 

' 

13 

(41.9) 

14 

(45.2) 


■ 

31 

(100.0) 

Others* 

7 

___ (24,1) __ 

5 

(17.2) 

1 

(3.4)_ 

4 

(13.8) 

3 

(10-3) 

6 

(20.7) 

3 

(10.3) 

29 

(100.0) 

Total 

m ■ 

CM 

10 

(8-3) 

6 

(5-0) 

27 

(23-5) 

28 

(23.3) 

11 

(9.2) 

15 

(135) 

120 

(100.0) 

I In Terms of Time Spent | 

Cultivators 

37 

(72.0) 

2 

(4.0) 

5 

(^00) 

2 

(4.0) 

1 

(20) 

1 

(3.0) 

2 

(4.0) 

50 

(100.0) 

Industry 

4 

(40.0) 

2 

(20.0) 

3 

(30.0) 

■ 

■ 

■ 

1 

(10.0) 

10 

(100.0) 

Services 

21 

(67.7) 

1 

(3:2). _ 

3 

(9-7) 

2 

(6.4) 

1 

(3.2) 

1 

(3.2) 

2 

(6.4) 

31 

(100.0) 

Others* 

12 

(41.4) 

1 

(3.4) 

10 

(34.5) 

1 

(3.4) 

■ 

2 

(6.9) 

3 

(10.3) 

29 

(100.0) 

Total 

74 

(61.7) 

6 

(5°) 

21 

(17.5) 

5 

2 



4 

(24) 

8 

_igj) 

120 

(100.0) 


Note: 1=Cult}vators. 2=Agricultural labour, 3=Non-Agricultural Labour, 4=Private Service, 5=Government 


Service, 6=Small Business & 7=Artisan. 

* (Non-agricultural labour, Artisan, Small Shops. Doctor (Unregistered), Weaver, Washerman, Driver, 
Madari (Snake charmer), Purohit (Priest). Band Master etc. 

Source: Field survey. 
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4.3 Profile of Population in the Sample 

(a) Distribution of Sample Population by Social (Caste and Gender) 
Categories 

Of the population (7073) covered in the Sample for study of PDS in the Allahabad 
district, 57.3 per cent is constituted by SC, 25.2 per cent OBC, 8.6 per cent minority. The 
general caste category is constituted by only 8.9 per cent. There are inter-block variations in 
percentage chosen from among caste categories, the variations ranging from the lowest in 
Karchhana Block at 38.8 per cent to 74.1 per cent in Sankargarh for SC category. For 
Kaurihar, the SC percentage in the sample population is 71.0 while in Saidabad Block it is 
47.4 per cent. For town areas. Phulpur and Bharatganj, the SC percentages. lay in between 
the maximum and minimum for the rural blocks; for Phulpur, the percentage is 59.5 while for 
Bharatganj it is 56.0 per cent. Distributed over gender categories, the total sample population 
is 52:48 for male and female. The SC population carved out from this sample is distributed 
exactly in the same ratio. 52:48, as the total sample population. Of total male number in the 
sample male population, SC constitutes 57.0 per cent, the same percentage holds good for 
the total female number in the SC category out of total female sample population, which is 
57.6 per cent. There are. however, inter-Block variations in distribution of population, caste- 
wise and gender-wise, and gender-wise within a particular caste (Table 4.10). 

(b) Distribution of Sample Population by Economic (Income and 
Occupation) Categories 

For distribution of cards bV economic categories, BPL and APL, an income of Rs. 

1 1,000 per annum per household has been accepted (as per the approval of the Eighth Plan, 
1992-1997, by the Planning Commission, Govt, of India) as the cut off line. Below this income 
per annum, households would be entitled to BPL cards, and above this income, APL cards. 

Of the total number of households (1400) surveyed in 24 villages and two towns, we 
got 52.8 per cent households with income less than Rs. 1 1 ,000 and 33.0 per cent households 
with income less than Rs. 9,000 (The latter has been taken by the Supply Dept., Govt, of U.P. 
as the upper limit income for identification of BPL families, as per GO of U.P. No. 437/29- 
Khadya-Desc-l-i(9/97). Of the total households with income less than Rs 11,000, BPL 
cardholders constituted 79.56 per cent, while APL cardholders constituted 19.07 per cent, the 
rest 1 .37 per cent explained by card-less cases. Of the total population in the sample (7073), 
the percentage of population below income category of Rs. 1 1 ,000 covered 47.85 per cent. Of 
the total households (1400), BPL households by cardholding constituted 58.0 per cent and 
APL households constituted 41.21 per cent, the rest 0.78 per cent explained by card-less 
cases. Of the total sample population (7073), BPL constituted 56.78 per cent and APL 
constituted 42.69 per cent, the rest 0.52 per cent explained by card-less cases. The 
households with income more than Rs. 11,000 per Flousehold per month enjoy BPL cards 
also. Of the total households with income above Rs. 11,000, BPL cardholding households 
constituted 33.88 per cent. Of the total households with BPL Cards (812), households with 
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income less than Rs. 11,000 is 72.41 per cent, implying that 27.59 per cent of households 
with income more than Rs. 11,000 held BPL cards. In other words, one fourth of APL 
households by income (economic) category got entitlement to BPL cards (by error or by 
wrong decision or other administrative failure). What is more serious is that the income-poor 
(income less than Rs. 1 1,000 per year per household) households had to have APL cards. Of 
the total APL cards (577), such BPL families got 24.43 per cent. The APL households who got 
APL cards thus constituted three-fourth of what they should have received (Table 4.11 & Fig. 
4.2). There are inter-block and inter-town variations in distribution of cards, BPL and APL, 
among respective income-categories of population and households (Tables 4.12, 4.13). 

Table 4.10 

Gender and Caste-wise Distribution of Sample Population 


Block/Town 

Gender 

SC 

OBC 

General 

iKCTiiBnnni 

Total 

Shankargarh 

Male 

566 

99 

98 

- 

763 

Female 

491 

85 

88 

- 

664 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

199 

35 

24 

- 

258 

Total 

1057 

(74.1) 

184 

(12.9) 

186 

(13.0) 

- 

1427 

(100.0) 

Karchhana 

Male 

318 

275 

158 

64 

815 

Female 

278 

273 

121 

48 

720 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

120 

98 

37 

14 

269 

Total 

596 

(38.8) 

548 

(35.7) 

285 

(18.6) 

mmm 

mHbBm 

Saidabad 

Male 

391 

305 

3 

137 


Female 

384 

297 

3 

116 


Children (<5 yrs.) 

148 

108 

1 

39 

■Hilll 

Total 

775 

(47.4) 

602 

(36.8) 

6 

(0.3) 



Kaurthar 

Male 

526 

206 

3 

20 

755 

Female 

514 

172 

2 

21 

709 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

170 

61 

- 

4 

235 

Total 

1040 

(71.0) 

378 

(25.8) 

5 

(0.4) 

■n 

1464 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

Male 

158 


1 

111 

270 

Female 

146 

- 

3 

92 

241 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

37 

- 

- 

31 

68 

Total 

304 

(59.5) 


4 

(0-8) 


511 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

Male 

155 

36 

81 

- 

272 

Female 

125 

32 

71 

- 

228 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

67 

8 

25 

- 

100 

Total 

280 

(56.0) 

68 

(13.6) 

152 
(30.4) , 

- 

500 

(100.0) 

Total 

Male 

2114 

(57.0) 

921 

(24.8) 

344 

(9.3) 

mmm 

3711 

(100.0) 

Female 

1938 

(57.6) 

859 

_125^ 

288 

(8.2) 

IIQgH 

3362 

(100.0) 

Children (<5 yrs.) 

741 

(50.4) 

310 

(25.3) 

87 

(7.2) 


1226 

(100.0) 

Total 

4052 

(57-3) 

1780 

(25-2) 

632 

(8-9) 

609 

(8.6) 

7073 

(100.0) 


Note: Children have been included in gender (male and female) figures. 

Source: Field survey. 
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Table 4.11 

Income-wise Distribution of Sample Households and Population at District Level 



Source: Field survey. 

Table 4.12 

Income-wise Distribution of Sample Population at Block Level 



Note: Income in Rs. (Yearly) 1-Below 5000, 2=5000-9000, 3=9001-11000, 4=11001-15000, 

5=15001-20000, and 6=Above 20000. 

Source: Field survey. 
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Table 4.13 

Income-wise Distribution of Households at Block Level 


Blocl</Town 

Categories 

BPL* 

APL 

Total 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BPL 

APL 

Sbankargarli 

BPL 

7 

85 

50 

58 

10 

3 

142 


213 


- 

2 

1 

29 


■^1 

3 


80 


- 

6 

- 

1 

- 

hhh 

6 

1 

7 

Total 

7 

(2.3) 


51 

(17.0) 

88 

(29.3) 

32 

(10.7) 

IQn 

kBI 

151 

(50.3) 

149 

(49.7) 

300 

(100.0) 

Karchhana 

BPL 

11 


27 

37 

4 

7 

106 

48 

154 

APL 

- 

13 

10 

42 

33 

44 

23 

119 

142 

Card-less 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

4 

Total 

13 

(4.3) 

1^1 

37 

(12-3) 

79 

(26.3) 

37 

(12.3) 

51 

(17) 

133 

(44.3) 

167 

(55.7) 

300 

(100.0) 

Saidabad 

BPL 

38 

64 

47 

30 

10 

7 

149 

47 

196 

APL 

1 

7 

11 

25 

20 

40 

19 

85 

104 

Total 

39 

(13.0) 

jm 

58 

(19.3) 

55 

(18.3) 

30 

(10.0) 

47 

_ (1.5:7) 

168 

{56.0)- 

144 

(48.0) 

300 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

22 


50 

11 

- 

2 

118 

13 

131 

APL 

14 

20 

45 

52 

23 

15 

79 

90 

169 

Total 

36 

(12.0) 

■Qgli 

Wmm 

95 

(31.6) 

63 

(21.0) 

23 

.... .(7.7). 1 

17 

(5.7) 

197 

(65.7) i 

103 

(34.3) 

300 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

BPL 


28 

15 

7 


- 

52 

7 

59 

APL 

2 : 

6 

6 

9 

7 

11 

14 

27 

41 

Total 

11 

(11.0) 

Hill 

21 

(21.0) 


7 

(7.0) 

11 

(11.0) 

66 

(66.0) 

34 

(34.0) 

100 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

BPL 

1 

5 

16 


6 

3 

21 

38 

59 

APL 

- 

2 

1 

3 

8 

27 

3 

38 

41 

Total 

" 

[HI 

17 

(17.0) 


14 

(14.0) 

30 

(30.0) 

24 

(24.0) 

76 

(76.0) 

100 

(100.0) 

Total 

BPL 

87 

(10.7) 

296 

(36.5) 

205 

(25.2) 

mgn 

■alai 


22 

(2.7) 

588 

(72.4) 

224 

(27.6) 

812 

(100.0) 

APL 

17 

(2.9) 


HHII 


■BgH 

BeSI 

migiii 

1^ 


577 

(100.0) 

Card-less 

2 i 
(18.2) 

8 

(72.7) 

- 

M 

‘ 

- 



11 

(100.0) 

Total 

106 

(7-6) 

lekyi 


jMeJA 

BagsM 

Ifiogl 

185 

(13.'2) 

739 

(52.8) 

661 

(47.2) 

1400 

(100.0) 


Note: Income in Rs. (Yearly) UBelowSOOO, 2=5000-9000, 3=9001-11000, 4=11001-15000. 5=15001-20000 & 

6=Above 20000. 


' Classification of BPL households have been done on the basis of an income of Rs. 11,000 per 
household per year because this is the category approved for Eight Plan Period (1992-1997) by the 
Planning Commission, India. 

Source: Field survey. 


Income-wise Distribution of Sample 
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4.4 Distribution of Sample Households in Terms of Location of FPSs, 
Number of FPSs at Village Level and Holding Pattern of Ration 
Cards and Distribution of Units 

(a) Location of FPSs 

Of the total households (1400) surveyed in 24 villages (in 4 Blocks) and 4 wards (in 2 
Towns), 67.2 per cent get the FPS located within the village or within 1 km. from the location 
(House) of the household. For 26.9 per cent of the households, the FPS is located at a 
distance of more than 1 km. but less than 2 km. Only for 5.9 per cent of the 
households, the FPS is located as a distance of more than 2 km. from the location 
(House) of the household. 

Of the 1400 households, 812 belong to the BPL category. Of these b'pL households 
67.6 per cent get the FPS within the distance of the first category, 25.5 per cent get the FPS 
located by second category, and 6.9 percent in the third. For the APL households (577) the 
distribution of FPSs by location is similar, as it is for the BPL families. There are inter-block 
and inter-town variations in location of FPSs from the location (House) of the sample 
households. For example, for the 300 households surveyed in Sankargarh Block, as high as 
53.0 per cent reported that the FPSs were located at a distance of more than 1 km. but less 
than 2 km. The extreme case (in terms of possible better services provided by FPS by 
location) is shown by the Bharatganj town where all the households (100) surveyed reported 
to have the FPS located within 1 km. from the residence. The second town selected, namely 
Phulpur, also showed better access for households to FPS when 97.0 per cent of 100 
households surveyed reported location of the FPS they are attached to within 1 km. of their 
residence. Within Blocks, Saidabad Block represented easy access of households to FPS by 
distance. For Saidabad Block, 94.7 per cent of the households reported to have the FPS 
within the village or within one km. from the settled residence. 

We covered 1200 households in 4 Blocks, distributed equally among Blocks, thus 
each Block encompassing 300 households surveyed. We covered 200 households in 4 wards 
of 2 Towns, distributed equally between towns. As we found, only for Sankargarh Block, 
distance by location of the FPS is a major problem. In Sankargarh, one-fourth of the 
households revealed that it was located at a distance more than 2 km. from the location of 
residence (House). If we consider households by BPL and APL categories, we find the equi- 
proportionate relation for both the categories vis-a-vis the distance by location of the FPS in 
general (BPL-rAPL) (Table 4.14). 
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Table 4.14 

Distance by Location of FPS from the Residences of Households 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Distance of FPS from Households 

Total 

In Village or 
within 1 km. 

Between 1 
and 2 km. 

Above 2 km. 

Shankargarh 

BPL 

47 

114 

52 

213 

APL 

18 

39 

23 

80 


1 

6 

- 

7 

Total 





Karchhana 

BPL 

108 

42 

4 

154 

APL 

94 

45 

3 

142 


HDHHHH 


HHHHHIi 

4 

Total 



7 (2.3) 

■cfihWMtliM! 

Saidabad 

BPL 

187 

9 


196 

APL 

97 

7 

- 

104 

Total 

gggreHEw 

16(5.3) 

- 

, 300 (100,0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

91 

40 

- 

131 

APL 

97 

71 

■■■hhh 

169 

Total 


1 1 1 (37.0) 


MSSItBIBhMif I 

Phulpur 

BPL 

57 

2 

- 

59 

APL 

40 

1 

- 

41 

Total 


■BliEIHH 

- 


Bharatganj 

BPL 

59 

- 

- 

59 

APL 

_ 41 , 

- 

- 

41 

Total 


- 

- 

■EEBESSm 

Total 

BPL 





APL 



27 (4.7) 





- 


Total 




aEBBUBCTiMi 


Note: Figures in parentheses denote row percentages. 

Source: Field survey. 


(b) Number of Fair Price Shops 

Of the total households (1400) surveyed, 13.7 per cent reported to have no FPS in 
their village while 78.8 per cent reported to have one FPS in the village. The distribution 
network of FPSs thus centers around one FPS per revenue village as we studied. 

Absence of FPS in a particular village does not imply that the households in that 
particular village do not have access to items distributable through the FPSs. The fact may be 
that these households are entitled to the essential items distributed through the FPSs in the 
adjoining village outside the geographic boundary of the village where they are settled. Only 
7.0 per cent of the households reported to have two FPSs in a single village where they are 
settled. As low as 0.5 per cent of the households reported that they have as high as three 
FPSs in their localities. No Block, constituting the rural region of the district, reported 
existence of three FPSs in any village. These high numbers of three FPSs are located thus in 
urban areas, the towns, namely Phulpur and Bharatganj. In addition, of the households (98) 
reporting to have two FPSs in the locality, the percentage for urban areas is 69.38. Generally, 
more than one FPS in a particular village implies probably that for Kerosene there is another 
shop (owned by another license holder). 

The overall location of FPSs in terms of distance (Km.) holds well when we examine 
the households by categories like BPL and APL. For example, of the 812 BPL households, 
76.6 per cent reported to have one FPS in the locality while 81 .6 per cent of APL out of a total 
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of 577 reported to have one FPS in the village/town. There are inter-Block variations in 
number of FPSs serving BPL and APL households and together (BPL+APL). For example, for 
Karchhana Block, we find one shop in a village serving 99.0 per cent of the households (300) 
while in Sankargarh the case of one shop in a village is serving 50.7 per cent of the 
households (300). In between these lie the Blocks, Saidabad and Kaurihar, when the question 
of one shop serving households between maximum and minimum is concerned. The case of 
there being no FPS in the village is maximum in Sankargarh Block (19.0 per cent out of a total 
of 300), followed by Kaurihar at 14.0 percent (out of a total of 300). The Blocks that are 
relatively advanced in this respect are Saidabad and Karchhana, respectively showing 0.3 
and 0.7 per cent of households without the facility of having a single shop in a village (Table 
4.15). What we have talked here is about the distribution of households, and not distribution 
of villages/towns, by number of FPSs located and hence offering services for households to 
access. 

Table 4.15 

Distribution of Households on the Basis of Number of FPS at Viilage 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Number of Households 

Total 



No Shop 

One Shop 



Shankargarh 

BPL 

107 

106 

- 

- 

213 

APL 

40 


- 

- 

80 

Card-less 

- 

6 

1 

- 

7 

Total 

mm 


■■ 

- 

300 

(100.0) 

Karchhana 

BPL 

- 

154 

- 

- 

154 

APL 

2 

139 

1 

- 

142 

Card-less 


4 

- 

- 

4 

Total 

mm 

297 

(99.0) 

1 

(0.3) 

- 

300 

(100.0) 

Saidabad 

BPL 

- 

181 

15 

- 

196 

APL 

1 

90 

13 

- 

104 

Total 

■■ 



- 

300 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

16 

115 

- 

- 

131 

APL 

26 

143 

- 

- 

169 

Total 

■KEEh 


- 

- 

300 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

BPL 

- 

24 

30 

5 

59 

APL 

- 

hhebh 


2 

41 

Total 

- 

m 

mm 

7 

(7-0) 

100 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

BPL 

- 

42 

17 

- 

59 

APL 

- 

40 

1 

- 

41 

Total 




- 

100 

(100.0) 

Total 

BPL 




5 

(0-6) 

812 

(100.0) 

APL 

j 

■nEEIH 



2 

(03) 

577 

(100.0) 

Card-less i 

- 



- 

11 

(100.0) 

Total 

nlSH 



7 

(0,5] 

1400 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 





























(c) Holding Pattern of Ration Cards among Households 

Apart from 1 1 card-less cases, all the rest households from the total 1400 households 
surveyed own at least one Ration Card. We found households, inside both BPL and APL, who 
own more than one ration card. The BPL households who own two ration cards constitute 4.2 
per cent of all BPL households (812) while APL households owing two ration cards constitute 
6.1 per cent of the APL households (577). In totality (BPL+APL), 4.9 per cent of households 
out of 1400 households have two ration cards. We also found households, inside both BPL 
and APL, who own three or more ration cards. In totality such households (BPL+APL) 
constitute 0.8 per cent of 1400 households; for BPL households (812), it is 0.7 per cent while 
the APL households having three and above ration cards constitute 0.9 per cent of total APL 
households (577). The BPL households owning two or more ration cards constitute 4.9 per 
cent of all BPL households (812) while the APL households owning two or more ration cards 
constitute 6.9 per cent of all APL households. There are inter-Block and inter-town variations 
in holding pattern of ration cards (Table 4.16). 


Table 4.16 

Holding Pattern of Ration Cards of Households 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Number of Ration Cards 

Total* 



Two 

Three & Above 

Total 




BPL 

APL 

BPL 

APL 

BPL 

APL 



BPL 

10 

1 

- 

1 

10 

2 

213 


APL 

3 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

80 

Shankargarh 

Carddess 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 


Total 

13 

WBM 

■RH 


14 

4 

300 



mmm 

■(!!»■ 


■Rl 

(4.7) 

(1.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

8 

12 

3 

2 

11 

14 

154 


APL 

’ 10 

1 

1 

1 

11 

2 

142 i 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

- 

- 


■BUI 

- 

- 

4 


Total 

18 

13 

WKM 

m 

22 

16 

300 



(6.0) 

(4.3) 

■lilH 


(7.3) 

(5.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

5 

4 

1 

1 

6 

5 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

7 

2 

- 

1 

7 

3 

104 


Total 

12 

6 

n 

m 

13 

8 

300 



(4,0) 

(2.0) 


■sn 

(4.3) 

(2.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

6 

3 

2 

1 

8 

4 

HD3IH 

Kaurihar 

APL 

15 

18 


BDii 

18 

19 

■bh 


Total 

21 

21 

m 

HH 

26 

23 

300 



(7.0) 

(7.0) 

mSBM 


(8.7) 

(7.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

: 2 


Phulpur 

APL 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



Total 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

2 

100 



(2.0) 

(2.0) . 



(2.0) 

(2.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

- 

1 

- 

BBli 

- 

2 

41 


Total 

3 

2 

- 

m 

3 

3 

100 



(3.0)_ _ 

(20) 


REh 

(3.0) 

(3.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

34 

23 

■OH 

n 

40 

28 

812 



(4.2) 

(2.8) _ 



(4.9) 

(3.4) 

(100.0) 


APL 

35 

23 


m 

40 

28 

■BBI 

Total 


(6.1) 

(4.0) 

mmM 

WMimm 

(6.9) 

(4.9) 



Card-less 

- 


- 




m 





IHHH 






Total 

69 

46 

■M 

■BH 

80 

56 

1400 



(4.9) 

(3.3) 

■eliM 


(5.7) 

(4.0) 

(100.0) 


Note: * These households already hold single ration card. 

Source: Field survey. 
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(d) Distribution of Units (in Existing Ration Cards) 

The distribution of households (1400) in terms of cardholding shows equal number of 
households surveyed (300) for each Block and equal number of households surveyed (100) 
for each Town. The distribution of households in terms of units (in existing ration cards) 
shows asymmetry, inter-Block and inter-town. 

Of the total households (1400), the units came to be a total of 6302 that is a multiple 
of 4.5. Of these total units (6302), BPL households for all Blocks and towns taken together 
have 54.8 per cent and APL households, the rest 45.2 per cent. There are inter-Block and 
inter-town variations in unit holding. Also, there are variations in distribution of units between 
BPL and APL households within any particular Block. The most prominent of this variation is 
shown by Sankargarh Block where 70.8 per cent of the units distributed (held) within the 
Block go to the BPL households as opposed to 29.2 per cent for APL households. For 
Karchhana, it is more or less equally distributed among BPL and APL households. For each 
town also, access of BPL and APL households to units distributed is more or less equal. 
(Table 4.17). 

Table 4.17 

Distribution of Units in Existing Ration Cards 


Block/Town 

BPL 

APL 

Total 

Shankargarh 



1263 




(100.0) 

Karchhana 



1343.5 




(100.0) 

Saidabad i 

845.0 

582.0 

1427.0 ; 


(59.2) 

(40.8) 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

545.0 


1315.0 


(41.4) 


(100.0) 

Phulpur 

246.5 

244.5 

491.0 


(50.2) 

(49.8) 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

247.0 

215.5 

462.5 


(53.4) 

(46.6) 

(100.0) 

Total 

3453.5 

2848.5 

6302.0* 


(54.8) 

(45.2) 

(100.0) 


Note: * Some units of false ration cards have also been included in these figures. 

Source: Field survey. 


4.5 Gap Between Requirement and Distribution of Items Per Period, and 
Gap Between Market Price and FPS Price of Items at District Level 


Let us consider the consumption requirements of the households of the essential 
commodities distributed through the FPS and what is actually distributed, so that we may 
derive the gap, if any, between these two. Let us see the gap item-wise and by economic 
categories, BPL and APL. 

For rice, for BPL households, the percentage gap between requirement and that 
supplied by the FPS per family per month is 92.2. This means that only 7.8 per cent of the 
requirement of rice by BPL households are covered by distribution by FPS. For wheat for BPL 














families, only 8.7 per cent of requirement per period per family are covered by distribution by 
FPS, the gap thus being 91.3 between quantity required and quantity distributed through FPS. 
For sugar, for BPL families, the gap is 88.2, that is, 1 1 .8 per cent of sugar required is supplied 
through FPS. For kerosene, it is a different story, where for BPL families 77.3 per cent is 
covered by FPS. By absolute quantity supplied only 2.7 kg. of rice per family per month is 
supplied through FPS for BPL households, while the required quantity is 34.5 kg. For wheat 
for BPL households, only 3.8 kg. is supplied through FPS while the required quantity is 43.5 
kg. For sugar, the supplied quantity is 0.2 kg. when the requirement is only 1.7 kg. per family 
per month for BPL households. 

The similar scenario holds good for APL households in terms of the gap between 
required quantity and received quantity, though the APL households are not entitled to rice 
and wheat at same prices as paid by BPL households. For card-less cases, the households 
somehow manage to get a little amount from the FPS, though generally they meet 95.0 per 
cent of demand for rice and wheat through the open market and 100.0 per cent for sugar. 
Surprisingly, the card-less households get 62.3 per cent of kerosene from FPSs. 

The high gap between quantity of essential items required and that distributed 
through FPS shows the insignificant contribution of FPS in meeting the consumption 
requirements of households. It also signals at the necessity for increased quantity to be 
supplied (for households) by the FPSs. What we observe is high requirement of rice and 
wheat, on average 35.1 kg. and 44.6 kg. respectively across BPL and APL households, as 
opposed to very low quantity of sugar required. On average, requirement of sugar per family 
per month is 2.6 kg. for BPL and APL households taken together which is only 1 .7 kg. for BPL 
families. The major items in the consumption basket thus are rice and wheat, and more so for 
BPL households. 

Let us also look at what price per unit of items the households pay in the open market 
and for distribution through FPS. This open market price is the price on average as reported 
by the households and FPS price is the price actually charged on items by the FPS dealer (as 
reported by households, FPS price charged often alleged to be higher than fixed FPS price). 
The gap between these two prices, open market and FPS, is always positive, but not very 
significant. For rice for BPL households, the gap between the two is 10.2 per cent, absolute 
prices per kg. being Rs. 7.12 and Rs. 6.46 on average. For wheat for BPL households, the 
gap between the two is only 1.4 per cent, while for sugar it is 28.0 per cent. The gap in price 
is very significant for kerosene, it is 39.5 per cent for BPL households, the absolute gap being 
Rs. 4 per liter. 

For APL households similarly there is insignificant gap between market price and 
FPS price for rice and wheat. The gap is significant for sugar. It is 3.92 per cent for sugar for 
APL households. The prices paid by the APL households in the open market is always 
marginally higher than the prices paid for the same items by the BPL households. The quality 
of items bought by the respective households may explain this difference (Table 4.18 & Fig. 
4.3a, b, c, d, e, f). 
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Table 4.18 

Gap Between Requirement and Distribution of Items Per Month and Gap between 

Market Price and FPS Price of Items 


Items 

Category 

Average Consumption of Items | 

Average Rate of Items ( 

Require- 
ment per 
family per 
month 

Distribut- 
ed by 
FPS per 
family per 
month 

Gap 

between 
require- 
ment 
and sup. 
by FPS 

FPS price 
(in Rs.) 

Market 
price 
(In Rs.) 

Gap 

between 
market 
price and 
FPS price 
(in Rs.) 

Rice 
(In kg.) 

BPL 

■QQjH 

H 

mWm 


7.12 

(110.2) 

0.66 

(10.2) 

APL 

l^^lil 

0.4 

(1.1) 

■^njH 

WSbIbW 


7.29 

(107.7) 

0.52 
(7.7). _ 

Card-less 

26.8 

(100.0) 

1.3 

(4.9) 



7.63 

(122.1) 

1.38 

(22.1) .. 

Total 

■l^njlli 

wBBiiW 

1.7 

(4.8) 

■m 


7.19 

(115.6) 

0.97 

(15.6) 

Wheat 
(In kg.) 

BPL 

■laJB 

BHmbbm 

3.8 

(8.7) 

mSEM 


5.10 

(101.4) 

0.07 

(1.4) 

APL 


0.5 

(1.1) 

■E^li 


5.13 

(99.6) 

-0.02 

(-0.4) 

Card-less 

IHl 

1.8 

(4.4) 

■^mi 


5.18 

(100.4) 

0.02 

(0.4) 

Total 

44.6 

(100.0) 

2.4 

(5.4) 

HjjgggH 


5.11 

(101.2) 

0.06 

(1-2) 

Sugar 
(In kg,) 

BPL 

BIBB 

0.2 

(11-8) 

■m 


17.40 

(128.0) 

3.81 

(28.0) 

APL 


mmwM 

n 


17.50 

(128.9) 

3.92 

(28.9) 

Card-less 

HBSli 

- 


13.75 

(100.0) 

wm 

3.58 

(26.0) 

Total 

2.6 

(100.0) 

0.2 

(7.7) 

■QEjjjlll 

mmM 

13.59 

(100.0) 

H 

3.84 

(28.3) 

Kerosene 
(In liters) 

BPL 

4.4 

(100.0) 

3.4 

(77.3) 

■nQjjH 

WEmm 

10.10 

(100.0) 

wm 

3.99 

(39.5) 

APL 

5.5 

(100.0) 

3.9 

(70.9) 

■m 

10.07 

(100.0) 

wm 

4.13 

(41.0) 

Card-less 

5.3 

(100.0) 

3.3 

(62.3) 

mmmi 

10.05 

(100.0) 

n 

4.49 

(44.7) 

Total 

4.8 

(100.0) 

3.6 

(75-0) 

■1 

10.09 

(100.0) 

wm 

3.41 

(33.8) 


Source: Field survey. 
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4.5.1 Item-wise Gap by Quantity Distribution to Households at Block 
Level 

Now we can elaborate on the gap between requirement and allotment of items, for 
BPL and APL households, in its totality and also Block-wise and Town-wise. 

For rice, the gap between required quantity by all households (BPL+APL-rCardless) 
and received quantity (from FPS) is 33.4 kg. per month which shows a gap of 95.2 per cent. 
For wheat the gap is 94.6 per cent, for sugar it is 92.3 per cent, and for kerosene it is 25.0 per 
cent. The simple interpretation is that PDS has failed miserably in supplying essential 
items to the population across board, both BPL and APL, excepting kerosene, if PDS 
has any aim to fulfil most of the requirements of the target groups for essential 
commodities through FPS. 
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For BPL households, required average consumption of rice is 34.5 kg. per month per 
household while the distributed quantity is only 2.7 kg, that is, 7.8 per cent of the required 
quantity. For wheat, average consumption requirement per household per month is 43.5 kg. 
while the distributed quantity is 3.3 kg, that is, 8.7 per cent of the required quantity. For sugar, 
the required quantity per household per month is very meagre at 1.7 kg. of which 11.8 per 
cent is distributed through the FPS. 77.3 per cent of consumption requirements for kerosene 
for BPL households is met through the FPS. 

APL households have a little higher requirement, per household per month, for all the 
items, rice, wheat, sugar and kerosene, relative to the corresponding requirements of BPL 
households. For rice, wheat, and kerosene they are marginally higher, while for sugar the 
requirement of APL households is double that of BPL households per household per period. 
Most of the requirements of APL households are met though open market, excepting 
kerosene. The APL households receive only 1.1 per cent of each of rice and wheat required 
from the FPSs, while they receive 7.9 per cent of sugar required for consumption per period, 
and 70.9 per cent of the kerosene from the FPSs. 

The card-less households do not receive sugar from the FPSs, but manage to get 
rice, wheat and kerosene from these shops. The quantities of rice, wheat and kerosene that 
these card-less households receive from FPSs fall well below those received by the BPL 
cardholders. In any case, one simple interpretation is that the card-less cases need to 
be taken care of by the administrative set up meant for the PDS network in the district. 

We have consistent information on consumption requirements of essential items, by 
regional division of the District of Allahabad, and by selection of Blocks and Towns. For 
example, considering inter-Block variations in consumption requirement of rice per household 
per month, we get the minimum at 34.5 kg. for each of Karchhana and Kaurihar Blocks and 
maximum at 36.7 kg. for Sankargarh Block. The range of variation in consumption 
requirement of rice for all (BPL-t-APL-i-Cardless) thus is 2.2 kg. per household per month, inter 
Block-wise. For wheat, the range of variation in requirement for all households blockwise is 
6.2 kg. per household per month, the maximum requirement being 47.9 kg. for Saidabad 
Block and the minimum being 41.7 kg. for Kaurihar Block. For sugar, the requirement for all 
households Block-wise lies between 2.1 kg. at minimum for each of Sankargarh and Kaurihar 
Blocks and 2.9 kg. at maximum for Karchhana Block. The range of variation in consumption 
requirement of Sugar (Block-wise) per household per month thus is 0.8 kg. If we look at 
consumption requirement of essential items in urban areas, we find that for rice it is a wide 
variation between 20.6 kg. for Bharatganj town and 36.4 kg. for Phulpur town. For wheat also, 
the requirement in Phulpur is 46.5 kg., far more than the requirement in Bharatganj which is 
34,4 kg. per month per household. 

In terms of consumption requirements for items by specific economic categories, 
there is consistency across Blocks in the District. For example, for rice the requirements of 
BPL households vary between the minimum at 34.5 kg. for Karchhana and 37.4 kg. for 
Sankargarh, a gap in inter-village requirement of rice for BPL households estimated at 2.9 kg. 
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For wheat, for BPL households, the inter-Block variation in consumption requirement is 
estimated at 5.6 kg., the maximum being 46.9 kg. for Sankargarh and the minimum being 
41.3 kg. for Kaurihar. The simple interpretation is that there exists a minimum 
requirement of BPL households for at least rice and wheat, which are very significant 
by quantity in the consumption basket. The average requirement of rice and wheat per 
BPL Household per period can also be calculated. 

For BPL households, the estimated range of variation among Blocks in consumption 
requirement of sugar per household per month is 0.8 kg., the maximum at 2.1 kg. for each of 
Sankargarh and Saidabad while the minimum is at 1.4 kg. for Kaurihar. There thus exist 
minimum and average (with hypothetical maximum at given prices) requirement for 
sugar for BPL households for all the Blocks taken together. 

We have calculated the average requirements of items for BPL and APL 
households separately and together that may be taken as yardstick for consideration 
by the administrative division in the PDS network for supply through the FPSs. These 
average figures, that is, consumption requirements for each item, are approximations 
that aim at covering the average consumption requirements of households. 

So far, for each Block and Town surveyed the distribution of items on the 
average accounts for very insignificant percentage of requirements. While for 
Sankargarh this percentage (distribution as a percentage of requirements) is as high as 11.2 
per cent for rice, for Saidabad it is 0.5 per cent. In between these extremes lie Kaurihar at 4.6 
per cent and Karchhna at 6.4 per cent. For the towns, Phulpur and Bharatganj, the 
percentages stand at 0.8 and 1.0 respectively. Saidabad thus draws tremendous attention 

* I 

as far as allotment of rice is concerned. The same calculation for wheat allotment, as a 
percentage of requirement per household per month, is as high as 9.4 for Sankargarh and as 
low as 0.8 for Saidabad. For the towns, the distribution percentages for wheat are 1.3 and 1.2 
respectively for Phulpur and Bharatganj. The Block that draws attention in terms of 
necessity to distribute more of wheat is again Saidabad. As we saw, the gap between 
requirement and distribution is highest for Saidabad for rice and wheat, respectively at 99.5 
and 99.4 per cent. Saidabad does not represent a Block with much higher average 
requirement. The fact is that very low distribution rather than high requirement explain 
the large gap between requirement and distribution for Saidabad, so far as rice and 
wheat are concerned. Saidabad draws more attention though the fact remains valid for 
all the Blocks studied that distribution of essential items offers a very poor picture 
relative to required consumption. 

As far as sugar is concerned, distribution as percentage of requirement stood at as 
high as 9.5 per cent for Sankargarh and Kaurihar, and as low as 6.9 per cent for Karchhana, 
and 7.1 per cent for Saidabad. As a percentage, the gap between requirement and 
distribution being met by open market for sugar stands at more than 90.0 per cent for all the 
Blocks. However, the fact is that the absolute requirement of sugar per household per month 
is very low for each of these Blocks, lying between 2.1 kg. and 2.9 kg. The requirement for 
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sugar is still lower for BPL households in the Blocks. The households in towns, Phulpur and 
Bharatganj, satisfy more of the requirements for sugar through the FPSs, relative to the 
villages in Blocks. The requirements for sugar for households in towns are also low, 2.6 kg. 
on average. 

Kerosene has a steady supply through the FPSs, the distribution as a percentage of 
requirement being 75.0 for all the Blocks and towns. For Saidabad and Kaurihar, the 
distribution as percentage of requirement is poorer (around 65.0 per cent) relative to those for 
Sankargarh (at 82.7 per cent) and Karchhana (at 73.3 per cent). This happens when the 
average consumption requirement of sugar is as low as 4,5 liter for Kaurihar and 4.6 liter for 
Saidabad, relative to a little higher at 5.2 liter for Sankargarh and as equal as 4.5 liter for 
Karchhana. Since requirement of Kerosene is satisfied more or iess equally across 
economic categories, BPL and APL, hence increased allotment of Kerosene in FPSs, is 
meant to offer benefits to both types of households (Table 4.19). 

4.5.2ltem-wise Price-Differential between Open Market and FPSs at 
Block Level 

Earlier we talked about 'quantity gap' between required consumption and distribution 
of items through FPS, Block-wise, Town-wise, for BPL and APL households, and for the 
district as a whole. Now we try to point out the price-differential item-wise between open 
market and FPS. 

For rice, the gap in price per unit between open market and FPS for all households, 
BPL and APL, in all Blocks and Towns, that is for the District on the average is Rs. 0.97 which 
IS 15.6 per cent of FPS price (Rs. 6.22 on average). For wheat, the absolute gap is Rs. 0.06, 
that is. 1.2 per cent of FPS price (Rs. 5.05 on average). For sugar, the gap is Rs. 3.84, which 
IS 28.3 per cent of FPS price (Rs. 13.59 on average). For kerosene, the gap is Rs. 3.41, 
which is 33.8 per cent of FPS price (Rs. 10.09 on average). This positive 'price gap' is 
more or less equally applicable for BPL and APL households in the District as a whole 
for rice, sugar and kerosene, but not for wheat. For wheat for BPL households, the gap is 
1 ,4 per cent of FPS price reported for BPL households (Rs. 5.03) while the gap is negative at 
-0.4 per cent for APL households for whom the FPS price is recorded at Rs. 5.15. Open 
market rate for wheat differs insignificantly between BPL and APL households, for BPL 
households it is Rs. 5.10 per kg. and for APL households it is Rs. 5.13 per kg. For calculating 
the gap between open market price and FPS price, we have taken FPS price as base (with an 
index of 100.0). The prices we record are the prices reported by the households, the 
prices they pay while they buy the items (same quality) in the open market and from 
the FPS. Each of sugar and kerosene has approximately equal price for BPL and APL 
households as they receive these items from FPSs considered on average for the district as a 
whole. For sugar, the FPS price is Rs. 13.59 for BPL households and Rs. 13.58 for APL 
households. For kerosene, it is Rs. 10.10 for BPL households and Rs. 10.07 for APL 
households. 
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Source: Field survey. 
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There are inter-regional (Block-wise) variations in 'price gap' item-wise. For rice, the 
gap is maximum at 16.6 per cent for Kaurihar, followed by Saidabad at 14.4 per cent, and 
minimum at 6.9 per cent for Sankargarh. For Karchhana, the gap is 14.0 per cent. All these 
percentages are calculated with FPS as the base price with 100.0 as the index. The problem 
is that there are inter-Block variations in the reported (by households) FPS price. Thus, we 
need to look at absolute gap also in Rupee terms per unit of items bought by the households. 
For Kaurihar the 'absolute price gap' for rice is Rs. 1.04 while for Karchhana it is Rs. 0.89, for 
Sankargarh it is Rs. 0.47 and for Saidabad it is Rs. 0.34. The absolute magnitude of the 
price gap for rice thus differs from the percentage magnitude of the price gap, 
excepting Kaurihar Block, for rice. The variations in inter-Block FPS price for rice is 
however marginal, between Rs. 6.25 for Kaurihar at minimum and Rs. 6.84 at maximum, the 
prices being averages of 'price reports' by all BPL and APL households in the Blocks 
surveyed. 

For wheat the price gap varied between as high as 4.8 per cent for Karchhana and as 
low as -2.7 percent for Sankargarh. This means that for Sankargarh the open market price 
v^as lower than FPS price for wheat during the period of survey. The reasons for buying 
wheat from FPS in Sankargarh thus may lie elsewhere, and not in 'price gap'. The reported 
FPS price for wheat varied between maximum at Rs. 5.19 for Sankargarh and minimum at 
Rs. 4.91 for Saidabad, these are average wheat prices for the Blocks, as reported by all the 
respondents from BPL and APL households. Calculated on this very low range of 
variation in 'reported FPS price', the 'absolute magnitude of price gap' for wheat stands 
maximum at Rs. 0.24 for Karchhana and minimum at -0.14 for Sankargarh. 

For sugar the percentage price gap is highest for Karchhana at 29.1 and lowest at 
27.5 for Saidabad. Sankargarh shows a price gap of 27.6 per cent for sugar while for Kaurihar 
It is 27.7 per cent. Thus, inter-Block variations in reported price gap by percentage are very 
low. The reported FPS absolute price for sugar is confined to a very low range of variation for 
Blocks, maximum being reported for Saidabad at Rs. 13.72, and minimum at Rs. 13.53 for 
Kaurihar. The reported absolute price gap differs from percentage price gap for sugar 
considered over blocks, the reasons being both differences in 'reported FPS prices' 
and 'reported open market prices' for items. 

For kerosene the 'percentage price gap' varies between the maximum at 41.8 for 
Karchhana and the minimum at 38.5 for Sankargarh. The 'absolute price gap' shows the 
maximum at Rs. 4.27 for Karchhana and the minimum at Rs. 3.85 for Sankargarh. The 
reported absolute price' for kerosene stood at Rs. 10 per liter for each of Kaurihar and 
Sankargarh, the lowest, and maximum at Rs. 10.24 for Karchhana, followed by Rs. 10.16 for 
Saidabad. For Kerosene, there is one-to-one correspondence between 'absolute price 
gap' and 'percentage price gap' considered over blocks in the District. 

As reported, both BPL and APL households avail from FPSs ail the items, rice, 
wheat, sugar, and kerosene at same or similar prices. For example, while the 'average FPS 
price' for rice was Rs. 6.46 for BPL households (average over all Blocks and towns), for APL 
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households it was Rs. 6.77, higher by only Rs. 0.31. For wheat, the 'reported average FPS 
price' was Rs. 5.03 for BPL households and Rs. 5.15 for APL households, higher for APL 
households by Rs. 0.12 only. For sugar for BPL households, the 'reported average FPS price' 
is Rs, 13.59, while for APL households, it is Rs. 13.58. For kerosene for BPL families it is Rs. 
10.07 and for APL households, Rs. 10.05. The inter-regional (Block-wise and Town-wise) 
variations in reported FPS price per item is also not significant, considering over BPL 
and APL households. In other words, both BPL and APL households pay same or 
similar prices for essential items in all the Blocks and Towns. There is also not much 
variation in open market rates as bought by BPL and APL households of the items considered 
as reported by the respondents from households (Table 4.20). 

4.6 Required Expenditure by Households on Essential Commodities 
(at both Market Price and FPS Price) 

To get market-based expenditure of households, we have multiplied actual quantity of 
the commodity required by (average) market price. This market price per unit of the item is 
based on the information provided by the households. To get FPS-based expenditure, we 
have multiplied actual quantity of the commodity required by FPS price. What we find is that 
for both BPL and APL households, FPS-based expenditure accounted for around 90.0 per 
cent of market-based expenditure. The expenditure by households has been calculated in 
Rupee terms over all the items distributed, namely, wheat, rice, sugar, and kerosene. We 
have calculated the annual expenditure of households, on the assumption of required 
quantity actually supplied (received by households), in the market and through FPS. 
The implication is that at least 10.0 per cent of expenditure can be saved by 
households, both BPL and APL, if the required quantity is supplied through FPS. The 
price prevailing in the (open) market as responded by the households is by no means 
an overestimation, as reflected by the willingness of a major section of the households 
to buy from the open market. 

The FPS price reported (as being paid by the households) is higher than the price 
fixed for distribution purposes. If we multiply the actual quantity of commodities supplied by 
the FPS by the (actually charged) price the households pay, we get (actual) expenditure on 
rPS items (quantities) bought by the households. This actual expenditure on FPS items 
constitutes 12.6 per cent of market-based expenditure for BPL households and 7.5 per cent 
for APL households. For both BPL and APL households taken together, actual expenditure on 
FPS items constitutes only 10.0 per cent of market-based expenditure. Thus, FPS 
distributed items at FPS charged prices (prices higher than what is fixed) show not 
only a huge gap (90.0 per cent) between required expenditure on essential items (by 
consumption requirements of households) and expenditure incurred by households at 
FPS level, but also the scope for increased distribution of items. 

While market price (as reported by the households) is higher than the FPS price 
actually charged on households (the latter being higher than the FPS price fixed), for APL 
households market price is higher than the corresponding market price for BPL households. 
The reason may lie in quality-differential of the same items bought in the open market. 
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Table 4.20 

Price Gap between Fair Price Shop and Open Market, Item-wise 



Source: Field survey. 












































































































Annual expenditure by BPL households on items actually supplied by FPSs 
and received by households shows higher percentage (12.6) of their market-based 
expenditure relative to the same of APL households (7.5). One interpretation could be 
that if all the required items were distributed through the FPSs at FPS prices, the 
possibility of saving (or income transfer) would be more for APL households; for BPL 
households, it is 87.4 per cent increase (100.0 - 12.6) while for APL it is 92.5 per cent 
increase (100 - 7.5). This is where the question of targeting the BPL comes in terms of 
coverage by FPSs (Table 4.21 & Fig. 4.4). 


Table 4.21 

Required Expenditure (Annual Average) by Households on Essential Commodities 

(At both Market Price and FPS Price) 


Categories 

Annual Expenditure 
on Commodities at 
Prices in FPS^ 

Required Expenditure on Essential 
Commodities 



BPL 

853.17 


6751 .56 


iim 


(100.0) 

__3 



7754.77 




(100.0) 

Card-less'^ 



5983.26 




(100.0) 

Total 









Note: 1 . Annual expenditure on FPS has been calculated based on average monthly quantity of Rice, 


Wheat, Sugar, and Kerosene drawn by households evaluated at average FPS prices. 

2. The required expenditure has been calculated based on annual quantity of essential 
commodities required, evaluated at both FPS prices and market prices of Rice, Wheat, Sugar, 
and Kerosene. 

3. Rice and Wheat are not supposed to be distributed to APL households at same prices meant 
for BPL households but some APL households are reported to have taken these items in 
illegal manner. 

4. These households have been found card-less during the field survey but they have taken 
some items from FPS dealers. 

Source: Field sun/ey. 
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4.7 Regularity in Purchasing Items from FPSs 

We inquired about whether or not the households purchase items regularly from the 
FPSs. If yes, how much, and if not, why not. Let us examine the response we got. 

In totality, over all the Blocks and Towns surveyed, covering both BPL and APL, we 
find 84.9 per cent of households responded as not buying rice and wheat regularly from 
FPSs. Non-regular purchase of foodgrains (rice and wheat) covers 76.7 per cent of all BPL 
households, while for APL households it is 96.5 per cent. For sugar, the overall percentage of 
households showing non-regular purchase is 60.6, it is 66.3 percent for BPL households while 
it is 52.2 per cent for APL households. The case of 'regular purchase' for kerosene covers 
98.5 per cent of households of which percentage for BPL households is 98.4 and APL 
households, 98.0. The percentages of BPL and APL households as regular buyers of items 
are calculated taking total number of households in the respective categories in the 
denominator. Thus, only kerosene as an essential item satisfies the objective of regular 
purchase by households, independent of the price per unit of kerosene. 

There are high inter-regional (Blockwise and Townwise) variations in terms of 
regularity of items bought by households, and BPL and APL separately in a particular Block. 
For example, for Karchhana, the percentage of households reported to be buying rice and 
wheat 'non-regularly' is the maximum at 84.0 while it is minimum at 50.3 for Saidabad. For the 
urban areas this incidence of 'non-regular purchase of rice and wheat by households is very 
high, for Bharatganj it covers 95.0 per cent of the households while for Phulpur it is 92.0 per 
cent. The inter-Block variation in non-regular purchase of sugar ranges from the maximum at 
74.3 per cent of the households for Sankargarh and the minimum at 49.7 per cent for 
Saidabad. in between these lie Kaurihar and Karchhana. For kerosene, the inter-Block and 
inter-Town variations in non-regular purchase do not carry much operational meaning since 
nearly cent per cent of households in all the Blocks and Towns regularly purchase kerosene. 
The households, total, Blockwise and Townwise, thus are unequally distributed so far as 
regular or non-regular purchase of items are concerned. While for kerosene the response 
to supply by FPSs is same or similar for all households, BPL and APL, over all Blocks 
and Towns, for each of rice, wheat, and sugar the response is poor in terms of regular 
purchases from FPSs. There are intra-block and intra-town differences between BPL and 
APL households in terms of non-regular purchases of essential items (Table 4.22). 



Table 4.22 

Regularity in Purchasing Items from FPSs by Households 


Block/Town 


IIIQ333SI1SS91I 


Kerosene 



■■■■■I 

Yes 

■t!l»M 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Shankargarh 

BPL 

56 


35 

178 

211 

2 


APL 

17 

63 

42 

38 

74 

6 

80 

Card-less 

- 

7 

- 

7 

7 

- 

7 

Total 


227 

(75.7) 

77 

(25.7) 

223 

(74.3) 

292 

(97.3) 

8 

(2.7) 

300 

(100.0) 

Karchhana 

BPL 


111 

57 

97 

148 

6 

154 

APL 

3 

139 

34 

108 

141 

1 

142 

Card-less 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

48 

(16.0) 

252 

(84.0) 

92 

(30.7) 

208 

(69.3) 

292 

(97.3) 

8 

(2.7) 

300 

(100.0) 

Saidabad 

BPL 

12 

184 

80 

116 

193 

3 

196 

APL 

- 


71 

33 

104 

- 

104 

Total 

12 

(4.0) 

288 

(96.0) 

151 

(50.3) 

149 

(49,7) 

297 

(99.0) 

3 

(1.0) 

300 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

65 

66 

42 

89 

130 

1 

131 

APL 

- 


61 

108 

169 

- 

169 


■^n 

WSEm 

im 

103 

(34.3) 

197 

(65,7) 

299 

(99.7) 

m 

300 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

BPL 

8 

51 

30 

29 

59 

- 

59 

APL 

- 

41 

31 

10 

41 

- 

41 

Total 

8 

(8.0) 

92 

(92.0) 

61 

(61.0) 

39 

(39.0) 

100 

(100.0) 

- 

100 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

BPL 

5 

54 

30 

29 

58 

1 

59 

APL 

- 


37 

4 

41 

- 

41 

Total 

H 

■bmpiB 

67 

(67.0) 

33 

(33.0) 

99 

(99.0) 


BHi 

Total 

BPL 

■EM 

1^1 

IcmI 

274 

(33.7) 

538 

(66.3) 

799 

(98.4) 

H 



■^1 


276 

(47.8) 

301 

(52.2) 

570 

(98.8) 

BH 

KBbH 

liPlilill 

Card-less 

2 

(18.2) 

9 

(81.8) 

1 

(9.1) 

10 

(90.9) 

10 

(90.9) 

BSB 


Total 

211 

05.1) 

1189 

(84.9) 

551 

(39,4) 

849 

(60.6) 

1379 

(98.5) 

KSB 

BHi 


Note: Foodgrains imply rice and wheat. 

Source: Field survey. 


4.7.1 Reasons for Non-Regular Purchase of Rice, Wheat, and Sugar from 
FPSs 

Let us consider now the basic reasons (may not be exhaustive) behind 'non-regular 
purchase' of essential items by households, BPL and APL, from FPSs. As far as rice and 
wheat are concerned, 40.7 per cent of the households (1400) reported that these items are 
not distributed or distributed very infrequently. The BPL households of the total (570), who 
responded by citing 'non-distribution of these items', constituted higher percentage relative to 
APL households. Next, come two major reasons for non-regular purchase of rice and wheat 
from FPS, namely, 'non-allotment' for APL and 'unfelt need for items distributed through FPS'. 
These three reasons cover more than 70.0 per cent of all the households citing various 
reasons (often overlapping reasons) for non-regular purchase from FPSs. For example, the 




































'poor quality of items', the 'low market rate prevailing for items', 'irregular distribution through 
FPSs', 'information not available' may explain partially the reason cited as 'No need for FPS 
items'. Among other reasons cited comes' absence of disposable money at a point of time'. 
As such, the reasons, though seem to be overlapping, show the dissection of reasons 
rooted in iess than perfect functioning of the PDS network so far as rice and wheat are 
concerned. The relative weights on these reasons also differ between BPL and APL 
households. For example, for BPL households 'absence of disposable money at a point of 
time' is a major explanatory factor for non-regular purchase of rice and wheat, while for APL 
households it is not. In addition to 'weight-differential', the reasons cited by the respective 
categories of households, BPL and APL, sometimes seem confusing. For example, 'low 
market rate' for the item (rice and wheat) is cited more by BPL households (89.6 per 
cent constituted by BPL category in this reason) relative to APL households. It may be 
that the BPL families respond more to lower rate prevailing in the open market relative to the 
response to higher rate by APL households for slightly differentiated products of the same, 
say, rice or wheat (Table 4.23). 

Table 4.23 

Reasons for Non-Regular Purchase of Foodgrains from FPSs 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Non-distributed items 

380 





(46.8) 



HRSm 

No need for FPS items 

73 

129 


■bhi 


.. (9-0) 

(22.4) 


■bosh 

Poor quality of items 

7 

3 

2 

■SHI 


(0.9) 

(0.5) 

(18.2) 


Low market price 

112 

13 

- 



(13.8) 

(2.3) 


BHI 

Irregular distribution 


1 

- 

■nH 

through FPSs 


(0.2) 



Lack of disposable money 


4 

WKBKM 

■HH 

at a point of time 

IHGlHi 

(0.7) 


■mBi 

Information not available 

10 

2 

- 

12 


_ __J1.2) 

(0.4) 


(0.9) 

Non-allotted for APL 

7 

219 

- 

226 


(0.9) 

(38.0) 


(16.2) 

Regular withdrawal 

189 

20 

2 

211 

• 

(23.3) 

(3.5) 

(iM) 

(15.1) 

Total 

812 

577 

■HH 

1400 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 


(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


The reasons cited by the households, separately BPL and APL households, for non- 
regular purchase of sugar are similar to those cited in case of rice and wheat. In case of 
sugar, the majority explanation goes in terms of 'Items not distributed', 'Lack of disposable 
money at a point of time', and 'No need for sugar in the consumption basket'. 'Lack of 
disposable money' explains the case more of BPL households relative to the APL 
households. Within the BPL households (812), ‘Items not distributed', 'No need for sugar in 
the household consumption basket' and 'Lack of disposable money' explain 60.0 per cent of 















the BPL households citing the reasons for non-regular purchase of sugar. The availability and 
need for sugar during the 'Festivals' come as additional explanatory factors for non-regular 
purchase of sugar (Table 4.24). 

Table 4.24 

Reasons for Non-Regular Purchase of Sugar from FPSs 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Non-distribution of Items 

■■ggHjlll 


2 

444 




(18.2) 

(31.7) 

Poor quality 

■HHB 


1 

14 




(9.1) 

(1.-P) 

Lack of disposable money 

■BM 


3 

117 

at a point of time 



(27.3) 

(8.4) 

Problems to get it and by 

■BHi 

■BH 

- 

8 

little quantity 




(0.6) 

Information not available 



- 

14 



WKSttt 


(1.0) 

No need for sugar 



3 

205 




(27.3) 

(14.6) 

Need only during festival 



1 

47 




(9.1) 

(3.4) 

Regular withdrawal 



1 




■kS^B 

(9.1) _ 


Total 

■HOgiill 


11 





(100.0) 



Source: Field survey. 


4.7.2Regularity in Consumption of Sugar by Households and Its 
Fulfillment by Purchase from FPSs 

Of the 1400 households surveyed, 71.6 per cent reported to consume sugar 
regularly. Of the 812 households constituting the BPL category, 62.1 per cent reported to 
consume sugar regularly while of the 57.7 per cent APL households, 86.3 per cent reported 
regular consumption of sugar. This regular consumption does not necessarily imply regular 
purchases from the FPSs; it only implies sugar as regular consumable item, whether or not 
bought from the FPSs. There are inter-Block and inter-Town variations in terms of 'regular 
consumption' of sugar, ranging from the maximum percentage of households reporting 
regular consumption at 81.7 for Saidabad and minimum at 59.8 for Shankargarh. For inter- 
Town variations, it is higher for Phulpur at 88.0 while for Bharatganj the percentage of 
households reporting regular consumption of sugar is 74.0. There are also intra-Block 
variations in percentage of households reporting regular consumption of sugar. While more of 
BPL households (within each Block) in Sankargarh and Saidabad reported regular 
consumption of sugar, less of BPL households reported regular consumption sugar for 
Karchhana and Kaurihar, relative to the response of APL households. The response of 
economic categories, BPL and APL, thus shows 'opposite relative response' intra- 
block, relative to APL households (Table 4.25). The total number of households 
responding as buyers of sugar, the item being in their regular consumption basket, constitute 
71.6 per cent of all households (1400) surveyed. Of this truncated section of sugar 












consumers, only 31.7 per cent households buy the total required amount from the FPSs, 
while 42.4 percent households buy the total required amount from the open market, the rest 
25.9 per cent of households meet their sugar requirements partially from the open market and 
partially from the FPSs. 

Table 4.25 

Regular Consumption of Sugar by Households 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Consumed 

Not Consumed 

Total 


BPL 

105 

108 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

73 

7 

80 


Card-less 

- 

7 

7 


Total 


122 

300 




(40.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

93 

61 

154 


APL 

125 

17 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

1 

3 

4 


Total 


81 

300 




(27.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 


48 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

97 

7 

104 


Total 



|||||[||g33|||||H 



■miH 

■■BSHI 



BPL 

71 

60 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

128 

41 

169 


Total 








HREEEnH 


BPL 

52 

7 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

36 

5 

41 


Total 

88 


100 





(100-0) 


BPL 

35 

24 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

39 

2 

41 


Total 


26 

100 




(26.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

504 

308 

812 



(62.1) 

(37.9) 

(100.0) 


APL 

498 

79 

577 

Total 


(86.3) 

(13.7) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

1 

10 

11 



(9.1) 

(90.9) 

(100.0) 


Total 

1003 

397 

1400 



(71.6) 

(28.4) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


Of the BPL consumers of sugar, which is 62.06 per cent of all BPL households 
(812), only 32.5 per cent responded as satisfying the whole quota of sugar from the 
FPSs, 43.1 per cent buy wholly from the open market, and the rest of the households 
buy partially from both open market and FPSs. For APL consumers of sugar that stands at 
86.30 per cent of all APL households (577), 30.9 per cent meet their whole requirements of 
sugar from FPSs, while 41 .8 per cent satisfy requirements only from open market, the rest 
satisfy their sugar requirements partially from both open market and FPSs (Table 4.26). 



























There are inter-regional variations (inter-Block and inter-Town) and also intra-regional 
(among BPL and APL categories) variations in requirement of sugar met by FPS vis-a-vis 
open market. In general, the households satisfying their requirements of sugar wrholly 
from FPSs at the level of Blocks and Towns center around the average at the level of 
the district which is around 31 .7 per cent of households. 

Table 4.26 

Consumption of Required Sugar Purchased Though FPS and Open Market 


Block/Town 


Open 

Market 

FPSs 

Total 

Whole 


Shankargarh 

BPL 

62 


29 

105 

APL 

27 

19 

27 

73 

Total 

89 

(50.0) 


56 

(31.5) 

178 

(100.0) 

Karchhana 

BPL 

41 


38 

93 

APL 

91 

14 

20 

125 

Card-less 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Total 

132 

(60.3) 


58 

(26.5) 

219 

(100.0) 

Saidabad 

BPL 

65 

47 

36 

148 

APL 

21 

36 

40 

97 

Total 

86 

(35.1) 


76 

(31.0) 

245 

(100.0) 

Kaurihar 

BPL 

28 


25 

71 

APL 

64 

31 

33 

128 

Total 

92 

(46.2) 


58 

(29.2) 

199 

(100.0) 

Phulpur 

BPL 

14 

21 

17 

52 

APL 

4 

20 

12 

36 

Total 


Hi 

29 

(32.9) 

88 

(100.0) 

Bharatganj 

BPL 

7 

9 

19 

35 

APL 

1 

16 

22 

39 

Total 

8 

(10.8) 

25 

(33.8) 

41 

(55.4) 

74 

(100.0) 

Total 

BPL 

217 

(43.1) 

123 

(24.4) 

164 

(32.5) . 

504 

(100.0) 

APL 

208 

(41.8) 

136 

(27.3) 

154 

(30.9) 

498 

(100.0) 

Card-less 


1 

(100.0) 

- 

1 

(100.0) 

Total 

425 

(42.4) 

260 

(25.9) 

318 

(31.7) 

1003 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.8 Required Quantity of Kerosene Per Period: Sufficiency in Supplying 
through the FPSs and Supporting Non-FPS Sources 

About the allotted quantity of kerosene distributed through the FPSs, 53.4 per cent of 
the households expressed that the supplied quantity per capita per period is sufficient to meet 
their requirements. Of these satisfied households (747), the BPL households constitute 61.44 
per cent. Among all BPL households (812), the satisfied BPL households constitute 56.5 per 






















cent. Among all APL households, 49.0 per cent are satisfied in the sense we understood from 
the response of the households. 

Of the 46.6 per cent of all households who expressed insufficiency in allotment and 
distribution of kerosene, BPL households constitute 54.04 per cent. These unsatisfied BPL 
households constitute 43.5 per cent of all BPL households (812). 

The Block-wise variations in distribution of households, satisfied by 'Sufficiency in 
distribution of kerosene through FPSs, range from 34,0 per cent for Kaurihar at minimum and 
64.3 per cent for Sankargarh. For towns, the variations stand at 77.0 per cent of households 
for Phulpur at the minimum and 83.0 per cent for Bharatganj at the maximum. Of the satisfied 
households, BPL constitutes both more and less in percentage terms relative to APL 
percentages, the intra-BPL and intra-APL percentages considered within each Block. For 
example, for Karchhana, 'BPL households satisfied as percentage of all BPL households in 
the Block' is more than 'APL households satisfied as percentage of all APL households in the 
Block', while for Shankargarh the opposite is true. There is thus no unique indication of the 
extent of satisfaction expressed by BPL and APL households by the indicator of 
sufficiency in distribution of Kerosene (Table 4.27). 


Table 4.27 

Response of the Households about Distributed Quantity of Kerosene in FPSs 


Block/Town 


Sufficient 


Total 


BPL 

133 

80 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

58 

22 

80 


Card-less 

2 

5 

7 


Total 








■HuaSralllH 


BPU 

92 

62 



APL 

62 

80 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

3 

1 

4 


Total 

157 


■[■||ggn||||[H 



(52.3) 




BPL 

87 

109 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

48 

56 

104 


Total 

135 





(45.0) 




BPL 

46 

85 


Kaurihar 

APL 

56 

113 



Total 

102 


inmigQiiiiiiiii 



(34.0) 




BPL 

51 

8 

59 1 

Phulpur 

APL 

26 

15 

HHHSDHHIHI 


Total 

77 





(77,0) 

■■mH 

HnESSHBI 

• 

BPL 

50 

? 1 

59 1 

Bharatganj 

APL 

33 




Total 

83 





(83.0) 




BPL 

459 





(56.5) 




APL 

283 



Total 


(49.0) 




Card-less 

5 





(45.5) 




Total 

747 





(53.4) 




Source; Field survey. 
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Of the 'not-fully satisfied' households (653) so tar as allotment and distribution of 
kerosene is concerned, 88.4 per cent reported to satisfy the requirement through purchase 
from the open market, while 1.2 per cent of these households buy the same item at higher 
rates from the same FPS, and 10.4 per cent of households 'anyhow adjust' by 'flexibility in 
consumption'. The distribution of households, who satisfy the extra requirement of 
Kerosene (extra in the sense of consumption requirement of kerosene over what is 
distributed per period) from open market, are evenly distributed over APL and BPL 
households, when the percentages of these households are calculated as percentages 
of their respective totals in the district. Of the 'not fully satisfied' households, there are 
inter-Block and inter-town variations in percentages of households and also intra- 
Block and intra-town variations by BPL and APL categories of households with no 
uniqueness to show if a particular Block or economic category remains non-satisfied. 
There are inter-regional (Block-wise and Town-wise) variations in responses of the 
households buying Kerosene from open market, and also variations intra-region (Block and 
Town) for BPL and APL categories expressed in terms of the percentages of their respective 
totals in a particular Block or town. The intra-regional variations do not show any particular 
(unique) category, by BPL and APL, responding more to open market purchase of kerosene. 
For inter-block variations in percentages of households buying from open market, 
Shankargarh reported the maxirndm at 69.2 per cent while Saidabad reported the maximum- 
at 98.2 per cent, the percentages calculated as Block summation of both the economic 
categories, BPL and APL (Table 4.28). 

4.9.1 Distribution of Rice and Wheat by Quantity: The Extent of 
Satisfaction of the Households 

So far as the distribution of rice and wheat is concerned, only 9.6 per cent of 
households reported to have been satisfied in case of rice and only 8.9 per cent of 
households satisfied in case of wheat at the district level. The unsatisfied percentages of 
households for the respective items are 14.3 and 14.7. Both these cases, 'satisfied' and 
'unsatisfied' show the average calculated over all households, in all Blocks and towns over all 
the economic categories, BPL and APL. The extent of the households being satisfied by the 
distribution of rice and wheat per capita per period is explained most by two factors, 'non- 
availability' and 'not-allotment'. Mostly the APL households cover the non-allotment factor 
for each of rice and wheat. While 38.1 per cent of all households, by BPL and APL 
categories, report 'non-allotment' as the factor behind the extent of satisfaction, in case of rice 
the APL households constitute 97.0 per cent of the absolute total (BPL-i-APL) number of 
households at 534 that represent the cases of non-allotment of rice. For wheat, non-allotment 
is cited by 38.1 per cent of all households, the absolute number of such households being 
534, of which 97.0 per cent is covered by APL households. As a percentage of all APL 
households (577), the cases of non-allotment come to be 89.77 per cent of APL households 
for each of rice and wheat. 



Table 4.28 

Required Quantity of Kerosene met by Non-FPS Sources for Not-Fully-Satisfied 

Households 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Black or 
Open 
Market 

Higher 
Rate in FPS 

Adjustment 
Any how 

Total 


BPL 

55 

2 

23 

80 

Shankargarh 

APL 

16 

1 

5 

22 



3 

- 

2 

5 


Total 

74 

3 

30 

107 



(69.2) 

(2.8) 

(28.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

54 

1 

7 

62 


APL 

65 

3 

12 

80 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

1 

- 

- 

1 


Total 


4 

19 

143 




(2.8) 

(13.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

108 


1 

109 

Saidabad 

APL 

54 

- 

2 

56 


Total 

162 

- 

3 

165 



(98.2) 


(1.8) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

82 

- 

3 

85 

Kaurihar 

APL 

104 

1 

8 

113 


Total 

186 

1 

11 




(93.9) 

(0.5) 

(5.6) 



BPL 

8 

- 


8 

Phulpur 

APL 

13 

- 

2 

15 


Total 

211 

- 

■BH 

■IBB 



(91.3) 



BiplwB 


BPL 

6 

- 

3 

9 

Bharatganj 

APL 

8 

- 

- 

8 


Total 

14 



BBBI 



(82.4) 



■BBI 


BPL 

313 

WKBM 


353 



(88.7) 

mSBM 


(100.0) 


APL 

260 

MBM 


294 

Total 


(88.4) 

mSBM 


(100.0) 


Card-less 

4 

lllllilllllllll 


6 



(66.7) 



(100.0) 


T otal 

577 



653 



(88.4) 



(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


There are, however, inter-Block variations in percentage of APL households reporting 
non-allotment of rice (percentage calculated over Block-specific total APL households). The 
variations range from 70.0 per cent of APL households in Sankargarh at the minimum and 
95.85 per cent for Kaurihar at the maximum, in between come Karchhana (89.43 per cent) 
and Saidabad (92.30 per cent). Non-distribution of rice to APL households thus is not 
uniform for blocks. The same is true in case of non-distribution of rice for APL households 
for towns. We can also look at inter-regional variations in percentage of APL households 
reporting non-distribution of wheat. The variations show identical picture as we got in case of 
rice. What it shows is that the same set of APL households cited non-distribution of 
rice and wheat, Block-wise, town-wise and total for the district. 
























The factor that explains the seriousness of the problem in distribution of rice 
and wheat is given by 'non-availability' as distinct from non-distribution. For each of rice 
and wheat, 30.6 per cent of the households report non-availability at the district level. Of this 
category of households characterized by 'non-availability of rice', BPL households constitute 
91.37 per cent of the total households citing non-availability of rice as a factor (429), which is 
the same as for non-availability of wheat. The BPL households thus deprived of availability at 
the district level constitute 48.3 per cent of all BPL households (812) for each of rice and 
wheat. The APL households reporting non-availability of each of rice and wheat constitute 
only 4.85 per cent of their total number (577) surveyed at district level. As percentage of the 
households citing non-availability of each of rice and wheat (429 for each), APL households 
constitute 6.52 per cent. The rest of the households is covered by card-less households 
(Table 4.29). 

4.9.2 Distribution of Sugar and Kerosene by Quantity: The Extent of 
Satisfaction of the Households 

Regarding distribution of sugar by quantity, 29.6 per cent of the households 
expressed satisfaction while 19.6 per cent expressed dissatisfaction. The case of 'non- 
availability on demand' is expressed by 32.4 per cent of the households while 'unfelt need' is 
expressed by 18.4 per cent. There is no report of non-allotment of sugar, perhaps that is 
covered by 'unfelt need factor' or 'need not revealpd' at the FPS level. For kerosene, the 
percentage of households satisfied by quantity distributed is as high as 54.0 per cent while 
'unsatisfied' cases represent 44.8 per cent, the rest 1.2 per cent of households represent the 
case of 'non-availability of demand'. There is no report of non-distribution and 'unfelt 
need' for kerosene for Blocks, Towns and hence for the District, considering both BPL 
and APL households. 

The inter-regional (Block-wise) variations in percentage of households satisfied by 
quantity of sugar distributed are marginal, excepting for Kaurihar. The 'unsatisfied' cases 
however, vary very much among households Blockwise with minimum at 9.3 per cent for 
karchhana and 24.3 per cent for Saidabad. The distribution of the 'satisfied households' 
among BPL and APL Blockwise does not show any uniform trend for sugar. This is 
based on calculation of 'BPL satisfied households' in a Block for sugar as percentage of total 
BPL households in the Block and the same repeated for 'APL satisfied households' as 
percentage of all APL households in the Block. Similarly, the 'BPL unsatisfied households' 
as percentage of all BPL households for any Block does not show uniformly higher or 
lower percentage when compared with 'APL unsatisfied households' as percentage of 
all APL households for any particular Block, sugar being the item considered. 

Of the total number of households at the district level (454) reporting 'non-availability 
of sugar on demand', the percentage for BPL households is 53.52, while for APL it is 44.27, 
the rest of the cases covered by card-less households. These BPL households cover 29.92 
percent of all BPL households (812) while the total APL households reporting non-availability 
of sugar on demand constitute 34.83 per cent of all APL households (577) at the district level. 



Table 4.29 

The Extent of Satisfaction of the Households about Quantity of Rice and Wheat Distributed through the FPSs 



Source: Field survey. 






























































































Table 4.30 

The Extent of Satisfaction of the Households about Quantity of Sugar and Kerosene Distributed through the FPSs 



Source: Field survey. 





































































As high as 24.1 per cent of all BPL households (812) expressed 'unfelt need' for 
sugar at the district level while for APL households the percentage is 10.6 of all APL 
households. As percentage of all households reporting 'unfelt need' for sugar, BPL 
households constitute 76.26 per cent. 

The BPL households satisfied with distribution of kerosene through FPSs constitute 
57.8 percent of all BPL households (812) in the district. Of the satisfied total households for 
Kerosene (756) at the district level the BPL households constitute 62.03 per cent while APL 
households constitute 37.43 per cent. The rest of the households is explained by cardless 
cases (0.52) who are 'surprisingly satisfied somehow' with distribution of kerosene. It may be 
that the cardless households get kerosene at higher prices through the same FPSs. Of the 
total unsatisfied households (627), BPL and APL taken together for kerosene, BPL 
households constitute 52.79 per cent while APL households cover 46.25 per cent, the rest 
(0.95 per cent) is covered by cardless households. The BPL unsatisfied households as 
percentage of BPL total households (812) represent 40.8 per cent, while for APL unsatisfied 
households, it is 50.3 per cent of all APL households (577). For kerosene the 'non-availability 
on demand' factor is nearly absent, as reported by the households (Table 4.30). 

4.10 Awareness of the Households 

Let us examine the awareness of the households in terms of some indicators we think 
relevant here. These indicators are visibility of price chart at FPSs, and hence price 
information and also the names of FPS dealers as known to the households. 

(a) Price Chart at iFair Price Shops ' 

Of the total households surveyed in the district, as high as 61.4 per cent reported 
non-availability of 'price chart' in the FPSs while 24.4 per cent reported availability of this 
chart. The rest of the households (14.3 per cent) reported their ignorance about the existence 
of Price Chart in the FPS. 

The BPL households, as a percentage of all BPL households, who reported non- 
availability of price chart, constituted 68.1 per cent while the APL households, as percentage 
of all APL households, reporting non-availability of this chart, came to be 52.0 per cent. Of 
the total households (859) reporting 'non-availability of price chart', BPL households constitute 
64.37 per cent, while APL households 34.92 per cent, the rest (0.07 percent) covered by 
cardless households. Of the total households (341) who observe price chart in FPSs, BPL 
households constitute 43.69 per cent while APL households constitute 55.13 per cent, the 
rest being covered by cardless cases. The BPL households reporting availability of price chart 
is 18.34 per cent of all BPL households (812) in the district. Calculated similarly, the APL 
households reporting availability of Price Chart is 32.58 per cent of all APL households in the 
district. The non-availability of Price Chart at FPS thus is cited more by BPL 
households, the latter seen as percentage of all BPL households reporting non- 
availability and seen also as percentage of all households reporting non-availability of 
Price Chart. 
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The ignorance of the households reported regarding existence of Price Chart at FPS 
shows a higher percentage of APL relative to BPL, both calculated as percentages of their 
respective totals at the district level. As a percentage of all ignorant households so far as 
Price Chart is concerned, BPL households constitute 55.0 per cent while APL households 
constitute 44.5 per cent, the rest covered by card-less households. 

There are inter-regional (Block-wise and Town-wise) variations in percentage of 
households, separately for BPL and APL, regarding availability and non-availability of Price 
Chart, and regarding ignorance about the existence of Price Chart. Blockwise the ignorance is 
maximum for Karchhana and minimum for Sankargarh. The 'ignorance' factor is much less 
for urban areas relative to the rural ones (Table 4.31). 

Table 4.31 

Awareness of the Households about Price Chart at FPS and Price Information 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Price Chart Available 


Total 



Yes 

No 

Do not 
know 






BPL 

10 

179 

24 

IHEHI 

8 

■■■■ 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

32 

47 

1 

6 

26 

- 

80 


Card-less 

2 

5 

- 

1 

1 

- 

7 


Total 

44 

(14.7) 

■m 

BH 

in 

35 

(11.7) 

- 

300 

(100.0) 


BPL 

57 

56 

41 

18 

32 

7 

154 


APL 

36 

72 

34 

15 

21 

- 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

4 


Total 

■yin 

H 

IBil 

■|^S| 

■ttin 

54 

(18.0) 

8 

(2.7) 

300 

(100.0) 


BPL 

21 

154 

21 

5 

13 

3 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

26 

69 

9 

11 

14 

1 

104 


Total 


■ttiH 

■mn 


EB 

■■ 

300 

(100.0) 


BPL 

26 

88 

17 

12 

10 

WKEKKM 

mssmt 

Kaurihar 

APL 

37 

88 

44 

14 

21 

MBMI 

■mil 


Total 

nnH 

■SEH 

H 

61 

(20.3) 

■^n 

n 

wm 

300 

(100.0) 


BPL 

21 

31 

7 

5 

12 

4 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

24 

17 

- 

15 

9 

- 

41 


Total 

45 

(45.0) 

48 

(48.0) 

7 

(7.0) 

20 

(20.0) 

iffll 

4 

(4.0) 

100 

(100.0) 


BPL 

14 

45 

- 

4 

8 

2 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

33 

7 

1 

13 


2 

41 


Total 

47 

(47.0) 

52 

(52.0) 

1 

(1.0) 

17 

(17.0) 


4 

(4.0) 

100 

(100.0) 


BPL 

149 

(18.3) 

553 

(68.1) 

110 

(13.5) 

46 

(5.7) 


20 

(2.5) 

812 

(100.0) 


APL 

188 

300 

89 

74 


5 

577 

Total 


(32.6) 

(52.0) 

(15.4) 

(12.8).. _ 


(0-9) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

4 

(36.4) 

6 

(54.5) 

1 

(9.1) 

1 

(9.1) 


1 

(9.1) 

11 

(100.0) 


Total 

jHEnHji 

mSEm 


200 

(14.3) 

121 

(8.6) 


26 

(1.9) 

1400 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


(b) Price Information by Price Chart 

Of the total households reporting availability of Price Chart (341), as low as 35.48 per 
cent confirmed availability of correct Price information in the FPS, which is only 8.6 per cent of 
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all households (1400). As high as 56.89 per cent of all households reporting availability of 
Price chart' negated existence of correct Price Chart, or confirmed existence of incorrect Price 
Chart. The households who negated existence of correct Price Chart constituted 13.9 per 
cent of all households (1400). The households who affirmed availability of Price Chart but 
expressed ignorance about the correctness of Price Information provided by the Chart is 7.62 
per cent, which is 1.9 per cent of all households. The correctness of Price Information, 
even when the Price Chart is available in FPSs, thus is questionable, as reported by the 
households of all categories, BPL and APL. 

There are, however, inter-regional variations regarding 'confirmation in availability of 
correct information', 'non-confirmation of correct information in Price Chart' and 'ignorance in 
correctness of prices mentioned in the Chart'. For urban (Town) areas, the percentage of 
households in the category of confirmation in availability of correct information is 
higher, relative to those for the rural (Block) areas. The similar urban-rural positive 
differential also holds good for the remaining two categories studied on the question of 
correctness of information in Price Chart. We found no unique weight-differential between 
BPL and APL households, weightage calculated by percentage of households in the 
respective categories as percentage of their respective total number in the Blocks and 
towns (Table 4.31). 

(c) Price Information by Items 

Of the total households (1400) surveyed in the selected Blocks and Towns in the 
district, only 0.6 per cent confirmed their correct knowledge about the FPS price of rice, 0.7 
per cent of the households confirmed |(nowledge about the FPS price of sugar, 1 .4 percent of 
sugar, and 1.8 per cent of kerosene. Of the total (9) households having correct information of 
price of rice per kg., 5 comes from BPL and 4 from APL households. For wheat, the 
households having correct price information (10) is equally distributed between BPL and APL 
households. BPL households reported their ignorance about the price of sugar per kg. For 
kerosene, the APL households cover twice the number of BPL households of the total 
households having correct information on price of kerosene per liter. The precise point is 
that most of the households, both BPL and APL, do not know the correct price of items 
being distributed for them through the FPSs. The reasons for this lack of awareness, so 
far as correct price information of items distributed through FPSs is concerned, may be 
different between rural and urban areas. The fact is that the households in urban areas 
(Phulpur and Bharatganj) did not confirm as having correct price information of rice 
and wheat. Only two APL households, in Bharatganj town, each for sugar and Kerosene, 
confirmed as having correct price information for sugar and kerosene, while only one APL 
household in Phulpur confirmed having correct price information for kerosene. 

The inter-regional variations (Block-wise and Town-wise) in the number and 
percentages of households (separately within BPL and APL and between BPL and 
APL) does not make much sense in a state of wholesome ignorance (lack of 
awareness) of most of the households about correct price information of items 
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distributed through the FPSs. The immediate task may be to launch campaign for the 
promotion of awareness of households about their 'right to correct price information' (Table 
4.32). 

Table 4.32 

Awareness of the Households about Correct Price Information in Fair Price Shops 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Households 

Total 



Rice 

Wheat 

■slUiMH 

Kerosene 



BPL 

2 

2 

2 

3 

213 


APL 

3 

4 

6 

6 

80 

Shankargarh 

Card-less 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 


Total 

5 

6 

8 

9 

300 



(1.7) 

(2.0) 

(2.7) 

(3.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

154 


APL 

- 

- 

1 

5 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 


Total 

1 

BBB 

BBB 

6 

300 



(0.3) 

BBB 

BBB 

(2.0) . 

(100.0) 


BPL 

1 

1 

2 

3 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

- 

- 

1 

3 

104 


Total 

■BB 

BBB 

3 

6 

300 



WKSBM 

BBB 

(1.0) 

(2.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

169 


Total 

■BB 


2 

2 

300 





(0.7) 

(0.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 



- 


59 

Phulpur 

APL 

- 

- 

- 

1 

41 


T otal 

- 

- 

- 

BBB 

100 




1 


BBB 

(100.0) 


BPL 


- 

- 

- 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

- 

- 

1 

1 

41 


Total 

- 

- 

1 

1 

100 





(1.0) 

(1.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

BBB 

5 

- 

8 

812 



BBB 

(0.6) 


(1.0) 

(100.0) 


APL 

BBB 

5 

6 

17 

■ll^giiliB 

Total 


■BB 

(0.9) 

(0.6) 

(2.9) 



Card-less 

- 

- 

10 

(1.7) __ 




Total 

BBB 

10 

16 

25 




BBB 

(0.7) 

0 - 4 ) 1 

(1.8) 

(100.0) 1 


Source: Field survey. 


(d) Names of Fair Price Shop Deaiers 

Of the total households (1400) as high as 91.9 per cent know the names of the FPS 
dealers. Of the total BPL households (812), as high as 91.3 per cent, and of the total APL 
households (577), as high as 92.5 per cent know the names of FPS dealers. Thus, the 
distribution of the households at the district level between BPL and APL households 
who know the names of FPS dealers is equiproportionately related with the distribution 
of all households selected between BPL and APL categories of households. 
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The inter-regional (Block-wise and Town-wise) variations in distribution of all 
households, separately for intra-BPL and intra-APL, get manifested as high 
percentages of their respective totals, both Block-cum-Townwise and economic 
category wise. The block that draws attention, however, is Kaurihar where as high as 17.7 
per cent of the households do not know the names of the FPS dealers serving them, and 
these 'ignorant households' in Kaurihar are equally distributed between BPL and APL 
households (Table 4.33). 

Table 4.33 

Awareness of the Households about the Names of FPS Dealers 


Block/Town 


Know 

Do not Know 

Total 


BPL 

182 

31 

213 


APL 

76 

4 

80 

Shankargarh 

Card-less 

7 

- 

7 


Total 



300 





(100.0) 


BPL 

146 

8 

154 


APL 

134 

8 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

4 

- 

4 


Total 

284 


300 



(94.7) 

HUHli 

(100.0) 


BPL 

193 

3 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

102 

2 

104 


Total 



300 





(100.0) 


BPL 

105 

26 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

142 

27 

169 


Total 



300 





(100.0) 


BPL 

58 

1 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

39 

2 

41 


Total 

HEBIH 

■■■■ 

100 





(100.0) 


BPL 

57 

2 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

41 

- 

41 


Total 

98 

2 

100 



(98.0) 

(2.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

741 

71 

812 



(91.3) 

(8.7) 

(100.0) 


APL 

534 

43 

577 

T otal 


(92.5) 

(7.5) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

11 

- 

11 

! 

1 


(100.0) 


(100.0) 

• 

Total 

1286 

114 

1400 



(91.9) 

(8.1) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.11.1 Response of the Households Regarding Withdrawal of Sugar from 
the PDS 

Of the total households selected at the district level (1400), for 47.6 per cent the 
withdrawal of sugar from the PDS will make no difference, while for 52.4 percent it will make 
adverse effect. As high as 55.0 per cent of BPL households out of the total BPL households 
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(812) would experience no adverse effect if sugar is withdrawn from the PDS, while as high 
as 64,0 per cent of APL households out of the total APL households (577) would experience 
adverse effect on withdrawal of sugar from the PDS. The question of withdrawal of sugar 
from the PDS is hypothetical in the sense that, given the actual consumption 
requirements of sugar of the respective economic categories and given prevailing 
actual prices in the open market and FPS, the question aims at examining what would 
happen if sugar is not at all distributed through the FPSs. 

There are Blocks where withdrawal of sugar will make much difference, e.g., 
Karchhana where 65.3 percent of the households responded that they would have adverse 
effect if sugar was withdrawn. The high overall percentage for this Block is explained more by 
APL households which is 71.8 per cent of total APL households in the Block. The BPL 
households as percentage of all BPL households in the Block who responded that they would 
have adverse effect with respect to withdrawal of sugar is 61.03 per cent for Karchhana 
Block. 

The inter-Block variations in response of the households to the question of withdrawal 
of sugar show the 'non-adverse case' maximum for Sankargarh (65.3 per cent) and minimum 
for Karchhana (34.7 per cent). The BPL households as percentage of all BPL households in 
Sankargarh revealing 'non-adverse case' is 69.0 per cent, while for APL households as a 
percentage of all APL households in the Block it is 52.5 percent. As natural, there is 'no 
uniform response in adverse effect' with respect to withdrawal of sugar from the PDS. 
There are inter-Block and inter-town variations in this response, and also there are 
inter-economic categories variations considered intra-Block and intra-town in terms of 
-adverse and non-adverse cases in response to the question of withdrawal of sugar 
(Table 4.34 & Fig. 4.5). 


Response of the Households about 
withdrawing sugar from the PDS 



BPL APL Card-less Total 


□ Make no 
difference i| 
©Adverse 
effect 


Fig. 4.5 
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Table 4.34 

Response of the Households about Withdrawing Sugar from the PDS 


Block/Town 


Make no 
Difference 

Adverse Effect 

Total 



147 

66 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

42 

38 

80 


Card-less 

7 

- 

7 


Total 

196 

104 

300 



(65.3) 

(34.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

60 

94 

154 


APL 

40 

102 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

4 

- 

4 


Total 

104 

196 

300 



(34.7) 

(65.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

100 

96 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

24 

80 

104 


Total 

124 

176 

300 



(41.3) 

(58.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

90 

41 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

91 

78 

169 


Total 

181 

119 

300 



(60.3) 

(39.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

33 

26 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

9 

32 

41 



42 

58 

100 



(42.0) 

(58.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

17 

42 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

2 

39 

41 


Total 

19 

81 

100 

1 


(19.0) 

(81.0) ' 

(100.0) 


BPL 

447 

365 

812 



(55.0) 

(45.0) 

(100.0) 


APL 

208 

369 

577 

T otal 


(36.0) 

(64.0) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

UKKBKM 

- 

11 





(100.0) 


Total 

|[■||||^^^■||| 


1400 





(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.11.2 Response of the Households Regarding Withdrawal of Kerosene 
from the PDS 

As high as 97.7 per cent of all the households selected in the district (1400) 
respondecf that they would face difficulties if kerosene is withdrawn from the PDS. This 
distribution of households is uniform by regions (Blocks and Towns) and by economic 
categories (BPL and APL), thereby showing no major variation in inter-regional distribution of 
households in terms of the necessity to have access to Kerosene distributed through the FPS. 
Nor is there any major variation in distribution of households by BPL and APL 
categories, intra-Block and intra-town, in terms of revealing adverse effect consequent 
upon the withdrawal of Kerosene from the PDS (Table 4.35). 
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Table 4.35 

Response of the Households about Withdrawing Kerosene from the PDS 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Make no 
Difference 

Adverse Affect 

Total 


BPL 

6 

207 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

8 

72 

80 


Card-less 

- 

7 

7 


Total 

14 

286 

300 



(4.7) 

(95.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

4 

150 

154 


APL 

6 

136 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

- 

4 

4 


Total 

10 

290 

300 



(3.3) 

(96.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

1 

195 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

- 

104 

104 


Total 

1 

299 

300 



(0.3) 

(99.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

3 

128 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

3 

166 

169 


Total 

6 

294 

300 



(2.0) 

(98.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

- 

59 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

1 

40 

41 


Total 

1 

99 

100 



(1.0) 

(99.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

- 

59 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

- 

41 

41 


Total 

- 

|||||■||^■||| 

100 


1 


■REuEhI 

'(100.0) 


BPL 

14 


812 



(1.7) 


(100.0) 


APL 

18 

559 

577 

Total 


(3.1) 

(96.9) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 


11 

11 




(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Total 

32 

1368 

1400 




(97.7) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.12 Response of the Households to the Question of Confinement of 
PDS to Rice and Wheat Only 

If the PDS is confined to distribution of only rice and wheat, as high as 78.2 per cent 
of the households will be unsatisfied. The 'unsatisfied BPL households' as a percentage of all 
BPL households at the district level is 75.4 per cent while the 'unsatisfied APL households' as 
a percentage of all APL households is 81.8 per cent. The 'unsatisfied BPL households' as a 
percentage of 'all unsatisfied households' is 55.89 while the 'unsatisfied APL households' as a 
percentage of all APL households is 43.10 per cent. These respective percentages show 
approximately the ratio in which BPL and APL households have been selected and surveyed 
at the district level. There is thus uniformity in general in distribution of 'unsatisfied 
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households' by economic categories in response to confinement of PDS to only rice 
and wheat. Only one-fifth of the households expressed satisfaction in response to the 
possibility of confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only. 

There are inter-Block variations in distribution of 'unsatisfied households' like the 
maximum one for Karchhana at 94.9 per cent and the minimum at 63.7 per cent for Kaurihar. 
In urban areas, it is a peculiar distribution of 'unsatisfied households', like the cent per cent 
case for Bharatganj town and as low as 62.0 per cent for Phulpur town. In terms of 
distribution of 'unsatisfied households' over economic categories, there is no 
uniformity by intra-Block and intra-Town calculations. The 'unsatisfied BPL households' 
as per cent of all BPL households in Karchhana Block, for example, is as high as 95.45 while 
the same for Saidabad Block is 70.91. Similar calculations may be made for intra-Block APL 
households, intra-Town BPL and APL households. The focus in the responses of the 
households in general is against confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only (Table 4.36 
& Fig. 4.6). 

Table 4.36 

Response of the Households if their Requirement for Rice and Wheat are Supplied 

through the FPSs 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Satisfied 

Unsatisfied 

Total 


BPL 

51 

162 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

7 

73 

80 


Card-less 


7 

7 


Total 










BPL 

7 

147 

154 


APL 

9 

123 

142 5 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

- 

4 

4 


Total 






■■jBH 


HBOSlMHii 


BPL 

57 

139 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

27 

77 

104 


Total 

84 

216 




(28.0) 

(72.0) 



BPL 

62 

69 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

47 

122 

169 


Total 

109 

191 

300 



(36.3) 

(63.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

23 

36 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

15 

26 

41 


Total 

38 

62 

100 



(38.0) 

(62.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

- 

59 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

- 

41 

41 


Total 

- 

100 

100 




(100.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

200 

612 

812 



(24.6) 

(75.4) 

(100.0) 


APL 

105 

472 

577 

Total 


(18.2) 

(81.8) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

- 

11 

11 




(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Total 

305 

1095 

1400 



(21.8) 

(78.2) 

1 (100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 
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Response ofthe Households ff their 
Requirementfor Rice and Wheat a re 
Supplied through FPSs 



□ Satisfied 
S Uns a tis f ied 


(a) Reasons Put Forward by Unsatisfied Households in Response to the 
Question of Confinement of PDS to Rice and Wheat Only 

The reasons why most of the households are not satisfied, if the PDS is confined to 
distribution of only rice and wheat, are many. Of all the households (1400), for 28.4 per cent 
Kerosene is essential, while for 44.6 per cent both kerosene and sugar are essential. Of all 
the BPL households, for 34.7 per cent kerosene is essential while for another 36.2 per cent 
both kerosene and sugar are essential. This 'essentiality of items' is expressed by the 
households as the 'necessity of items to be distributed through the FPS'. The other reasons 
lie in 'unfelt need' for rice and wheat, 'poor quality' of rice and wheat, 'irregular distribution' of 
rice and wheat, 'higher FPS price relative to open market price' for rice and wheat etc. Thus, 
the response of the unsatisfied households range from the suggestion for 'obstruction 
of kerosene and sugar' from being withdrawn from PDS to initiating positive steps for 
distribution of quality items of rice and wheat regularly at really fair price {Table 4.37). 


Table 4.37 

Reasons Offered by Unsatisfied Households 
(Confinement of PDS to Rice and Wheat Only) 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Unfelt need 

14 

14 

2 

30 


(2.3) 

. (3.0) 

(18.2) 

(2.7) 

Kerosene is essential 

282 

111 

5 

398 


(46.1) 

(23.5) 

. ..(45.5) 

(36.3) 

Both Kerosene and Sugar are essential 

294 

328 

2 

624 


(48.0) 

(69.5) 

(18.2) 

(57.0) 

FPS price is higher than market price 

13 

7 

1 

21 

* 

(2.1) 

(1.5) 

(9.1) 

(2.0) 

Quality is poor 

- 

3 

(0-6) 


3 

(0.3) 

Irregular distribution 

3 

.(0.5) 


- 

3 

(0.3) 

Distribution system should be improved 

3 

(2:5) 

HIBHI 

• 

9 

(0.8) 

Satisfied 


■Bh 

- 

305 

(27.8) 

No response 

■RH 

■H 

1 

7 




(9.1) 

(M) 

Total 



11 





(100.0) 



Source: Field survey. 
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(b) Reasons Put Forward by Satisfied Households in Response to the 
Question of Confinement of PDS to Rice and Wheat Only 

The satisfaction of the households (305), in response to the hypothetical question of 
confining PDS to only rice and wheat, is conditional upon a number of factors cited by the 
households. As high as 71.14 per cent of the satisfied households put the condition that FPS 
price should be lower than open market price, while 14.42 per cent of the households put the 
condition that quantity should be allotted in terms of needs for rice and wheat, while another 
6.88 per cent put the condition in terms of ensuring regularity in distribution of rice and wheat 
throughout the month. Some households also pointed out the necessity to improve quality of 
rice and wheat. These conditions put by the households rest on the supposition that the 
households actually buy the whole requirement of rice and wheat from FPSs. 

Of the 'satisfied BPL households' (200), 64.5 per cent put the condition on FPS price, 
while 16.5 per cent put the condition on supply (allotment) of items in terms of need. Of the 
'APL satisfied households' (105), as high as 83.80 per cent put the condition on FPS price 
relative to open market price for rice and wheat, while 10.47 per cent put the condition on 
quality of items distributed of rice and wheat in terms of requirements. Thus, for both BPL 
and APL categories, what matter for their satisfaction lie in 'FPS Price vis-a-vis Open 
Market Price' and 'quantity distributed vis-a-vis required' of items (Table 4.38). 


Table 4.38 

Reasons Offered by Satisfied Households 
(Confinement of t’DS to Rice and Wheat Only) 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Total 1 

FPS price should be lower than market price 








Quantity allotted should be according to need 

HSH 

■HH 




■nm 


Distribution should be regular for the whole month 

18 

3 

21 



(0.5) 

(1.5) 

Quality should be improved 

■HH 

1 

12 



(0.2) 

(0.8) 

Not satisfied 


472 

1084 



(81.8) 

(77.4) 

No response 


2 

11 



(0.3) 

(0.8) 

Total 


577 

1 1400 



(100.0) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.13 Response of the Households on the Question of Requirement of 
Kerosene from PDS in Case of Availability of Electricity 

The response of the households regarding their need for kerosene to be 
distributed through the FPS is ciearly in favour of regular supply even when the 
residential houses are provided electricity. As high as 83.3 per cent of all households 
confirmed in favour of the continuation of kerosene distributed through the FPSs. Of all the 
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BPL households (812), 80.0 per cent felt the necessity for access to kerosene in the FPS 
while 88.0 per cent of the APL households felt this need. 

There are high inter-Block variations in 'unfelt need' for kerosene in presence of 
electricity in residential houses. For example, the unfelt need is expressed by as high as 30.7 
per cent of the households for Kaurihar and as low as 9.7 per cent for Karchhana and at the 
minimum 8.0 per cent for Saidabad. For towns, the 'felt need' for kerosene in presence of 
electricity in houses is cent per cent for Bharatganj and 76.0 per cent for Phulpur. The inter- 
economic category (BPL and APL) variations over Blocks and Towns for 'felt' and 
'unfelt' need for kerosene in presence of electricity is not uniform (Table 4.39). 

Table 4.39 

Response of the Households about the Need for Availability of Kerosene from the FPS 

(If the Houses have Electricity) 


Block/Town 


Yes 

No 

Total 


BPL 

154 

59 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

75 

5 

80 


Card-Iess 

7 

- 

7 


Total 

236 

64 

300 



(78.7) 

(21.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

143 

11 

154 


APL 

126 

16 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

2 

2 

4 


Total 


29 

300 




(9.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

175 

21 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

101 

3 

104 


Total 


24 





' (8.0) 



BPL 

76 

55 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

132 

37 

169 


Total 


92 

300 




(30.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

43 

16 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

33 

8 

41 


Total 

76 

24 

100 



(76.0) 

(24.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

59 

- 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

41 

- 

41 


Total 

100 

- 

100 



(100.0) 


(100.0) 


BPL 

650 

162 

812 



(80.0) 

(19.9) 

(100.0) 


APL 

508 

69 

577 

Total 


(88.0) 

(12.0) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

9 

2 

11 



(81.8) 

(18.2) 

(100.0) 


Total 

1167 

233 

1400 



(83.3) 

(16.7) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


Of all the households (1167) who confirmed the need for continuing with the supply of 
kerosene through FPSs, 83.7 per cent cited irregular supply of electricity as the cause. The 
rest, 16.3 per cent, based their response on the need for kerosene as a fuel. Of the total BPL 
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households (650) who expressed need for continuing supply of kerosene, as high as 91 .1 per 
cent cited irregular supply of electricity as the cause while 74,2 per cent of APL households 
(508) for such purposes offered irregular electricity supply as the cause. The requirement of 
kerosene for fuel is expressed more by APL households relative to BPL, both calculated as 
percentages of their respective totals, the totals here imply the section of BPL and APL 
households who felt the need to continue kerosene as distributable item in the PDS. 

The precise point is that the suppiy of electricity does not in general make any 
difference so far as the requirement or demand for kerosene being satisfied through 
FPS is concerned (Table 4.40). 

Table 4.40 

Reasons Offered by the Households for Continuation of Supply of Kerosene from the FPS 
(In Presence of Electricity in the Residences of the Households) 


Block/Town 

Categories 


For Fuel 

Total 


BPL 

137 

17 

154 

Shankargarh 

APL 

38 

37 

75 


Card-less 

6 

1 

7 


Total 


55 





(23.3) 



BPL 

140 

3 



APL 

102 

24 

126 

Karchhana 


2 

_ 

2 












BPL 

168 

7 

175 1 

Saidabad 

APL 

79 

22 

mmmm 

1 

Total 

247 


276 



(89.5) 

■BQbH 

(100.0) 


BPL 

57 

19 

76 

Kaurihar 

APL 

100 

32 

132 



157 

51 




(75.5) 

(24.5) 



BPL 

33 

10 

43 

Phulpur 

APL 

18 

15 

33 


Total 

51 

25 




(67.1) 

(32.9) 



BPL 

57 

2 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

40 

1 

41 


Total 

97 

3 


j 


(97.0) 

( 3 - 0 ) 

IHfQSEnHI 


BPL 

592 

88 




(91.1) 

(8.9) 



APL 

377 

131 


T otal 


(74.2) 

(25.8) 

■nEEEnHI 


Card-less 

8 

1 

■KH 



(88.9) 

(11.1) 

HHESraHli 


Total 

977 

190 




(83.7) 

(16.3) 



Source: Field survey. 
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4.14.1 Perception of the Households about Fair Price Shop Dealers 

Of all the households selected in the District, as high as 78.3 per cent expressed 
satisfaction about the Fair Price Shop dealers. Households expressed the satisfaction in 
absence (physical) of the FPS Dealer. There are inter-regional variations (Blockwise and 
Townwise) in the distribution of households who expressed satisfaction. Also, there 
are inter-economic category variations, intra-Biock and intra-Town, with no uniformity 
(Table 4.41). 

Table 4.41 

Perception of the Households about Fair Price Shop Dealers 


Block/Town 



Unsatisfied 

Total 


BPL 


56 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

54 

26 

80 


Card-less 

5 

2 

7 


Total 


84 

300 




(28.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

124 

30 

154 


APL 

93 

49 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

4 

- 

4 


Total 

221 

79 

300 



(73.7) 

(26.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

155 

41 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

94 

10 

104 


Total 


51 





(17.0) 



BPL 

109 

22 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

146 

23 

169 

! 

Total 

255 

45 1 

300 



(85.0) 

(15.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

46 

13 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

39 

2 

41 


Total 

85 

15 

100 



(85.0) 

(15.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

33 

26 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

37 

4 

41 


Total 

70 

30 

100 



(70.0) 

(30.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

624 

188 

812 

j 


(76.8) 

(23.2) 

(100.0) 


APL 

463 

114 

577 

Total 


(80.2) 

(19.8) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

9 

2 

11 



(81.8) 

(18.2) 

(100.0) 

• 

Total 

1096 

304 

1400 



(78.3) 

(21.7) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


The reasons cited by the households (304) not satisfied with the FPS Dealer, are 
many. As high as 24.7 per cent of these 'non-satisfied' households reported 'non-distribution 
of sugar excepting on festivals', while another 10.5 per cent reported 'absence of information' 
about the availability of items in the FPSs. Another 9.9 per cent of households reported non- 
distribution of rice and wheat from FPSs. Thus, 50.0 per cent of reasons for non-satisfaction 
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lies in non-distribution of items. The response of the households covers all items together 
and separately sugar for some households, rice and wheat for some other households. One 
major reason cited by the households unsatisfied with the FPS Dealers is recorded as items 
diverted/sold to open market. This reason covers 26.6 per cent of the unsatisfied households. 
The other reasons for non-satisfaction include 'distribution of items at higher rate than fixed 
for FPS', 'non-distribution of prescribed quantity, socially biased distribution' etc. (Table 4.42). 


Table 4.42 

Reasons Offered by Unsatisfied Households about FPS Dealers 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 1 

Absence of information 

19 

(10.1) 

12 

(10.5) 

1 

(50.0) 


Items not distributed 

53 

(28.2) 

21 

(18.4)_ 

1 

(50.0) 


Prescribed quantity of kerosene not 
distributed 

8 

(4.3) 

4 

(3.5) 


Hi9i 

Sugar not distributed/distributed only 
on festival 

24 

(12.8) 

26 

(22.8) 

- 

50 

(16.4) 

Rice and Wheat not distributed 

24 

(12.8) 

6 

(5.3) 

- 

30 

(9.9) 

Items distributed at higher prices 

7 

(3.7) 

3 

(2.6) 

- 

10 

(3.3) 

Items sold/diverted to open market 

43 

(22.9) 

38 

(33.3) 

- 

81 

(26.6) 

Prescribed quantity not distributed 

8 

(4:3) 

3 

(2.6) 

- 

11 

(3.6) 

Biased distribution 

HBH 

1 

m 

- 

3 

(10) 

No response 

il^H 

■■ 

- 

H 

Total 

188 

(100.0) 

114 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

304 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.14,2 Perception of the Households about FPSs in Terms of Scheduled 
Time Followed in Operating the Shops 

Of the total households (1400) as high as 54.8 per cent conveyed that the FPS 
Dealers follow scheduled time in operating the shops, while 37.0 per cent of households 
negated it, the rest being in the ignorant category. The BPL households who conveyed 
maintenance of scheduled time by the FPS dealers cover 54.2 per cent of all BPL households 
while for APL, it is 39.9 per cent of the APL households at the district level. The category 
characterizing ignorance of the households about time followed by FPS Dealers covers more 
of BPL households relative to the APL as percentages of their respective totals. 

There are major inter-Block differences in the perception of the households 
regarding scheduled time followed by the FPS dealers. For Kaurihar it is 18.7 per cent 
of all households in this particular Block, while for Saidabad it is 65.3 per cent of the 
households in Saidabad who affirmed on the scheduled time followed by the FPS 
dealers. For towns also there are wide differences in the perception among households 
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regarding the time of functioning of FPSs. There are also major inter-economic category 
differences in perception regarding the time maintained by the FPS dealers in operating the 
shops (Table 4.43). 

Table 4.43 

Perception of the Households about Following the Scheduled Time in FPSs 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Households 



Yes 

No 

Do not know 

Total 


BPL 

127 

76 

10 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

48 

32 

- 

80 

Card-less 

- 

6 

1 

7 


Total 

175 

114 

11 

300 



(58.3) 

(38.0) 

(3.7) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

95 

56 

3 

154 


APL 

85 

51 

6 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 

3 

1 

- 

4 


Total 

183 

108 

9 

mmmm 



(61.0) 

(36.0) 

(3.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

117 

68 

11 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

79 

20 

5 

104 


Total 


88 

16 

300 




(29.3) 

(5.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

13 

80 

38 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

43 

92 

34 

169 


Total 


172 

72 

300 




(57.3) 

(24.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL ^ 

38 

20 

1 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

29 

12 

- 

41 


Total 


32 

1 

100 


I 


(32.0) 

(1.0) 

(100.0) 1 


BPL 

50 

3 

6 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

40 

1 

- 

41 


Total 


BBB 


100 




hISB 

BBnB 

(100.0) 


BPL 


BBB 


812 




BBB 

■^^Bi 

(100.0) 


APL 


|||||^^||||||■| 

1 45 

577 

Total 



BBB 


(100.0) 


Card-less 

■BB 

BBB 

BHB 

11 



BBB 


^BBB 

(100.0) 


Total 


BBB 


1400 



BBB 

BBB 


(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


The reasons offered by the households who negated the possibility of maintaining 
scheduled time by the FPS dealers include (i) late arrival of items, (ii) diversion of items to 
open market, (iii) engagement of FPS dealers in some other jobs etc. Most of the households 
(57.1 per cent) among those who negated maintenance of scheduled time by FPS dealers as 
a fact revealed their ignorance about the reasons for non-maintenance of time (Table 4.44). 
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Table 4.44 

Reasons Offered by Households Regarding Non-maintenance of Scheduled Time by 

FPS Dealers 


Reasons 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Late arrival of items 

23 

23 

- 

46 


(7.6) 

(11.1) 


(8.9) 

Engagement of FPS dealers in 

22 

7 


29 

other jobs 

(7.3) 

(3.4) 


(5.6) 

Ignorance of households 

185 

107 

4 

296 

regarding reasons 

(61.1) 

(51.4) 

(57.1) 

(57.1) 

No problem for non-maintenance 

30 

36 


66 

of time 

(9.9) 

(17.3) 


(12.7) 

Diversion of items to open 

31 

22 

1 


market 

(10.2) 

(10.6) 

(14.3) 

■RSiH 

No response 

12 

13 

2 

■EH 


(4.0) 

(6.2) 

(28.6) 


Total 

303 

208 

7 



(100.0)) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) I 


Source: Field survey. 


4.15 Verification of Ration Cards of Households by Government 
Department 

Of the total households (1400), accepting the basis as one card possessed by one 
household, as high as 77.8 per cent of the cards have been 'verified' by the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh (Supply Dept., and Rural Development Dept./Nagar Nigam) while 22.2 per cent 
have remained 'non-verified'. Of the total BPL households (812), 76.4 per cent and of the total 
APL households, 81.3 per cent are repdrted to have been verified. There are inter-regional 
(Block-wise and Town-wise) variations in distribution of ration cards that got 'verified' and 
remained 'non-verified'. These variations also hold good over economic categories by BPL 
and APL (Table 4.45 & Fig. 4.7). 

Table 4.45 

Verification of Ration Cards of Households by Supply Department 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Verified 

Non-Verified 

Total 


BPL 

137 

76 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

46 

34 

80 


Card-less 

- 


7 


Total 

183 

BhH 

300 



(61.0) 


(100.0) 


BPL 

105 

49 

154 

• 

APL 

108 

34 

142 

Karchhana 

Card-less 



4 


Total 



300 



■HBI 


(100.0) 


BPL 

156 

40 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

88 

16 

104 


Total 



300 





(100.0) 


Contd... 
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Block/Town 

Categories 

Verified 


Totai 


BPL 

126 

jjfBBBHHI' 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

168 

1 

169 


Total 



300 





(100.0) 


BPL 

54 


59 

Phulpur 

APL 

40 

1 

41 


Total 

94 


100 



(94.0) 


(100.0) 


BPL 

42 

HHBQHHi 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

19 

22 

41 


Total 

61 





(61.0) 




BPL 

620 





(76.4) . 




APL ! 

469 



Total 


(81.3) 



1 

Card-less 










Total 

1089 





(77.8) 




Note: Ration cards have been checked on the basis of a single card possessed by a single 


household. 

Source: Field survey. 


Verification of Ration Cards of 
Households by Supply Department 
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PART - II 


Introduction: Role of Panchayats in PDS 

As defined by The Constitution (Seventy-third Amendment) Act, 1992 of the 
Government of India, "Panchayat" means an institution (by whatever name called) of self- 
government constituted under article 243G, for the rural areas (Institute of Social Sciences, 
2000, p. 493). Article 243G of the Constitution says that 'subject to the provisions of this 
Constitution, the Legislature of a State may, by law, endow the Panchayats with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as institutions of self- 
government and such law may contain provisions for the devolution of powers and 
responsibilities upon Panchayats at the appropriate level' (Institute of Social Sciences, 2000, 
p. 493). The powers, authority and responsibilities of Panchayats thus cover (a) the 
preparation of plans for economic development and social justice, (b) the implementation of 
schemes for economic development and social justice as may be entrusted to them including 
those in relation to the matters listed in the Eleventh Schedule (Institute of Social Sciences, 
2000, p. 495). The Eleventh Schedule (Article 243G) includes 29 areas of jurisdiction of which 
public distribution system is one (Institute of Social Sciences, 2000, p. 497-498). 

We studied the functioning of Public Distribution System in the District of Allahabad, 
Uttar Pradesh. In order to understand the existing modus operandi of Panchayati system vis- 
a-vis PDS, we have gone through the relevant Acts. The U.P. Panchayat Vidhi Sansodhan 
(UP Panchayat Raj Act 947, as amended up to 9 of 1994j) came into force on April 22, 1994. 
The rules and regulations regarding the constitution and functioning of Panchayats are also 
modified and amended within the broad guidelines provided in the 73rd Amendment Act. After 
1994, there came no further amendments to the legislation. However, with a view to 
operationalizing the powers, duties, functions and administration of the three-tier Panchayats, 
as envisaged in the 73'^'* Amendment, the Government of U.P. issued 55 
government/departmental orders and three notifications between January 1996 and May 
1999 (Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, 2000, p. 232). However, up to 1999, we found no direct 
supervision of the PDS in operation in UP by the Panchayati system in keeping with the 
Eleventh Schedule (Article 243G) of the Constitution of India (Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, 2000, 
p. 237). 

Following a recently circulated order from the Government of UP, the Gram Sabha 
has been empowered to form six committees for each Village Panchayat under its jurisdiction. 
Among these committees, the 'Administrative Committee' headed by the Gram Pradhan has 
been authorized to supervise ail the works related to the concerned Village Panchayat 

(Panchayati Raj Anubhag-1, GO No. 4430/30-1-99 SPR/99 and 4077(1) 33-2-99-48 G/99 
Dated 29 July 1999). 

Following one more recently circulated order from the Government of UP, the 
guidelines for operation of the FPSs within the network of the Panchayati Raj System will be 
the following: 
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• Selection of FPS by location will be finally decided by the village panchayat. 
Generally, there will be one FPS in each village panchayat. In case of more than 
4000 units of cards in any village, the Panchayat may form another FPS in the 
same village. If the single village has more than one FPS, the village panchayat 
will distribute equal number of units in all FPS. 

• The FPS dealer should draw at a time the quota (allotment) of the whole month. 
For this the FPS dealer has to be economically strong. The dealer is also 
expected to be educated and reputed in the locality. 

• The 'Administrative Committee' is required to take all necessary steps regarding 
complaints of cardholders against FPS dealers. 

• A new FPS has to be established by the village panchayat within a month against 
the suspended FPS. If the Gram Sabha suspends the FPS dealer by consensus, 
then there will remain no scope of any appeal against this action before any court 
of law. 

• At present, the head of the Administrative Committee is Gram Pradhan who 
guides the activities of FPSs (GO No. 3035/29-Kh-6-99-37 S/99 dated 10 
August 1999). 


4.16 Role of Panchayats in PDS as Perceived by the Households, FPS 
Dealers, and Panchayat Members 


(a) Perception of Households about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 

As high as 62.6 per cent of all the households (1400) revi^ealed their ignorance about 
the actual and possible role of Panchayats in PDS. Of all the BPL households (812), 61.4 per 
cent and of all the APL households (577), 63.9 per cent are ignorant about the role of 
Panchayats in PDS. The distribution of househoids who are aware of the role to be 
played by Panchayats in PDS is evenly distributed over BPL and APL categories, as 
percentages of their respective totals. There are, however, inter-regional (Blockwise 
and Townwise) variations in 'prudent' and 'ignorant' households in terms of perception 
about the role of Panchayats in PDS (Table 4.46 & Fig. 4.8). 


Perception of the Households about the 
Role of Panchayats in PDS 



I □ Positive Role ! 
* i 

! H No Role 

I □ No Know ledge i 


100 




Table 4.46 

Perception of the Households about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 


Block/Town 

Categories 

Households | 



Positive Role 

No Role 

No Knowledge 

Total 


BPL 

64 

51 

98 

213 

Shankargarh 

APL 

38 

13 

29 

80 

Card-less 

- 

2 

5 

7 


Total 

102 

66 

132 

300 



(34.0) 

(22.0) 

(44.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

41 

27 

86 

154 

Karchhana 

APL 

14 

25 

103 

142 

Card-less 

- 

1 

3 

4 


Total 

55 

53 

192 

300 



(18.3) 

(17.7) 

(64.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

20 

25 

151 

196 

Saidabad 

APL 

16 

7 

81 

104 


Total 

36 

32 

232 

300 



(12.0) 

(10.7) 

(77.3) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

16 

12 

103 

131 

Kaurihar 

APL 

41 

18 

110 

169 


Total 

57 

30 

213 

300 



(19.0) 

(10.0) 

(71.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

42 

3 

14 

59 

Phulpur 

APL 

25 

7 

9 

41 


Total 

67 

10 

23 

100 



(67.0) 

(10.0) 

(23.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

2 

10 

47 

59 

Bharatganj 

APL 

- 

4 

37 

41 


Total 

2 

14 

84 

100 



(2.0) 

(14.0) 

(84.0) 

(100.0) 


BPL 

185 

128 

499 

812 



(22.8) 

(15.8) 

(61.4) 

(100.0,) 


APL 

134 

74 

369 

577 

Total 


(23.2) 

(12.8) 

(63.9) 

(100.0) 


Card-less 

- 

3 

8 

11 




. (27.2) . 

(72.7) 

(100.0) 


Total 

319 

205 

876 

1400 



(22.8) 

(14.6) 

(62.6) 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


Table - 4.46a 

Perception of Households about the Positive Role of Panchayats in PDS 


Particulars 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Ensuring distribution of items 

69 

(53.9) 



106 

(51-7) 

Informing the Households 

- 



4 

(15) 

Checking the stocks 

4 

(3.1) 



11 

(5-4) 

Checking the quality of items 

34 

(26.6) 



45 

(22.0) 

No responses ' 

21 

(16-4) 



37 

(18.0) 

Total 

128 

(100.0) 



205 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 
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Table - 4.46b 

Perception of Households about the Negative Role of Panchayats in PDS 


Reasons for Negative Role 
Perceived 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 

Panchayats take benefits 

168 

(90.8) 


- 

274 

(85.9) 

Pradhan lives outside the village 

14 

(7.6) 


- 

36 

(11.3) 

Lack of time of panchayat members 

- 


- 

3 

(0.9) 

Inactive panchayat members 

- 


- 

3 

(0.9) 

No responses ! 

3 

(1.6) 


- 

3 

, (0.9) 

Total 

185 

(100-0) . 


- 

319 

(100.0) 


Source; Field survey. 


(b) Perception of FPS Dealers about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 

The factors by which the FPS Dealers identify or perceive the role of Panchayats in 
PDS include both positive and negative functions by Panchayats in helping or hindering the 
functioning of the PDS. The positive factors include the role of Panchayats as 'helping 
distribution' (response of 85.7 per cent of FPS Dealers) and 'checking the stock and rate' 
(17.9 per cent). The negative factors include 'illegal demand for items' by Panchayat 
members, 'inactive Panchayat members', 'Panchayat members actually getting more items'. 
These negative factbrs, however, cover a thin minority of the FPS Dealers. The 'summation of 
the percentages of FPS Dealers revealing single or multiple factors, positive and/or negative, 
is naturally more than 100.00. FPS Dealers running shops for less than 5 years never 
mention the negative factors (Table 4.47). 

Table 4.47 

Perception of the FPS Dealers about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 


Age of FPS Licences/ 

Role of Panchayats 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

Panchayat members get more 
quantity than allotted 

- 

- 


- 

1 

(3.6) 

Illegal demand for items 

- 

- 

2 

(15.4) 

- 

2 

(7.1) 

Helping distribution 

2 

(100.0) 

1 

(50.0) 

10 

(76.9) 

11 

(100.0) 

24 

(85.7) 

Check the stocks and prices 

1 

(50.0) 

1 

(50.0) 

1 

(7.7) 

2 

(18.2) 

5 

(17.9) 

Panchayats not active 

- 

1 

(50.0) 

1 

(7.7) 

~ 

2 

( 7 . 1 ) 

Total 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 


11 

(100.0) 

28 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 
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(c) Perception of the Panchayat Members about the Role of Panchayats 
in PDS 

We interviewed a total of 24 members in Gram Panchayats that include 'Pradhan', 
'Deputy Pradhan', 'Panchayat Member' and 'Ex-Pradhan'. As high as 79.2 per cent of these 
members accepted in principle the responsibility to ensure regular distribution of items 
through PDS. The other responsibilities mentioned by the Panchayat members include 
'making new ration cards', 'checking the stocks', 'solving local problems', 'checking the 
quantity of items and their prices' etc. As high as 12.5 per cent of these members revealed 
'ignorance' about their responsibilities while 8.3 per cent did not respond. These percentages 
are calculated on the basis of overlapping inclusion in the categories characterizing 
responsibilities, so that the summation of percentages will be more than 100.0 (Table 4.48). 


Table 4.48 

Perception of the Panchayat Members Regarding the Role of the Panchayats in PDS 


Responsibilities 

Number of 
Panchayat Members 

Percent 

Making new ration cards 

1 

4.2 

Ensuring regular distribution 

19 

79.2 

Checking the stocks 

3 

12.5 

Solving local problems 

4 

16.7 

Check FPS price and quantity 

4 ! 

16.7 

Ignorance 

3 

12.5 

No response 

2 I 

8.3 

T otal 

24 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 


4.17 Perception of the Households about How to Improve the 
Functioning of the PDS 

Of the total households supposed to offer suggestions for improving the functioning 
the PDS, 21,2 per cent abstained from offering any suggestions. We, however, express the 
major suggestions in terms of households as percentage of the total households (1400). The 
summation of these percentages will obviously exceed 100.0 per cent, for their being multiple 
suggestions by any specific household. What we really care for, thus, is the weight of any 
particular suggestion. 

As high as 33.0 per cent of the households suggested that items should be regularly 
distributed through the FPSs. Still higher is the percentage of households who suggested that 
the price of kerosene per unit (liter) should be reduced. There are overlapping inclusion of 
households offering these suggestions. The other major suggestions include that (i) the prices 
of items distributed through FPS should be lower than the market rates, (ii) quantity of each of 
kerosene and sugar distributed should be increased, (iii) quantity of rice and wheat distributed 
should be increased, (iv) there has to be provision to get the items in installments, (v) as a 
corollary of (iv), the items should be distributed throughout the month, (vi) quality of items 
should improve, (vii) FPS should be located inside the village etc. By economic categories, 
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BPL and APL, there are no major differences in suggestions offered for improving the 
PDS (Table 4.49). 

Table 4.49 

Suggestions Offered by the Households for Improving the Functioning of the PDS 


Suggestions 

BPL 

APL 

Card-less 

Total 1 

Items should be regularly distributed 

285 

(35.1) 




Information must reach the cardholders 

26 

(3.2) 

■1 


■1 

Rate of Items of FPS should be lower 

215 




than market rates 

(26.5) 




Quantity of rice and wheat should be 
increased 

CO 

LO 



■IsnH 

Quantity of kerosene should be 
increased 

134 

(16.5) 


- 


Quantity of sugar should be increased 

91 

(11-2) 

wm 

- 

188 

_ (13,4L 

Quality of items should be better 

32 

(3.9) .. 

48 

(M) 

- 


Edible oil and other items should also be 
distributed 

25 

(3.1) 



llll^ii 

Items should be distributed throughout 

67 



■n^m 

the whole month 

(8.3) 




There has to be provision to get items in 

47 

WKOM 



installments 

(5.8) 



■Ksni 

Rice and Wheat should also be 
distributed to APL (at same rate) 

15 

(1.8) 


- 

mKSEM 

Price of kerosene should be reduced 

305 

(37.6) . _ 

269 

(46.6) 

- 

wiBB 

Assessment for identification of BPL and 

69 

19( 

1 

89 

APL should be corrected 

(8.5) ... 

(3.3) 

(9.1) 

(6.3) 

FPS should be in the village 

21 

(2.6) 

2 

mi 

1 

(9.1) 

24 

(IZ) 

Ration cards should be issued to card- 
less households 


3 

(0.5) 

10 

(90.9) 

13 

m 

Regular inspection must be done at the 
village level 

77 



76 

(13.2) 

- 

153 

(10-9) 

Present system is good 

24 

(3.0) 

20 

(3.5) 

- 

44 

(3.1) 

No response 

197 

(24.3) 

99 

(17.2) 

1 

(9.1) 

297 

(21.2) 

Total 

812 

(100.0) 

577 

(100.0) 

11 

(100.0) 

1400 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.18 Reactions of Fair Price Shop Dealers 
(a) About the State Supply Department 

Of the 28 FPS Dealers interviewed in 24 villages and 4 wards of two towns, the age- 
distribution of these shops from the date of registration/licence, is weighted in favour of the 
shops operating for more than 5 years. These shops cover 85.7 per cent of the total FPSs. Of 
this, the FPSs operating for a period below 10 years is marginally more than the number of 
FPSs operating for a period above 10 years. 
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As high as 71.4 per cent of the FPS dealers revealed their satisfaction with the State 
Supply Department, of which FPSs operating for a period less than 5 years revealed 
satisfaction cent per cent. It seems, for new license holders/newly registered, it becomes a 
compulsion to be satisfied cent per cent with the Supply Department. The FPSs between 5 to 
10 years and above 10 years are more or less equally distributed by the criterion of 'being 
satisfied with the supply Department'. As low as 3.6 per cent of FPSs, that too only within the 
age-bracket of 5 to 10 years, expressed dissatisfaction by citing the reason of 'access of 
powerful shopkeepers to better quality items'. The reasons like 'delay in delivery of items', 
'poor quality of items issued', 'bribing and commission' are cited by the FPSs operating for a 
period above 5 years. Since the 'wholly satisfied' FPSs operating above 5 years as a 
percentage of ail FPSs (28) cover 57.14 per cent and 80.0 per cent of the 'wholly satisfied' 
FPSs group (20), hence the reasons cited as reactions for dissatisfaction expressed by the 
FPSs is only marginal (Table 4.50). 

Table 4.50 

Reactions of FPS Dealers about Supply Department 


Age of FPS Licences/ 
Reactions 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

Access of powerful 

shopkeepers to better quality 
items 



1 

(7.7) 


1 

(3.6) 

Poor quality of items issued 

- 

- 

2 

(15.4) 

1 

(9.1) 

3 

(10.7) 

Bribing and commission at ail 
layers 

- 

- 

1 

(7.7) 

1 

(9,1) 

2 

(7.1) 

Delay to deliver the items 

- 

. 


3 

(27.3) 


Satisfied with Supply 

Department 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

9 

(69.2) 

7 

(63.6) 

■EBn 

Total 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

13 

(100.0) 

11 

(100,0) 

28 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


(b) About Ration Card Holders 

Of the 28 FPSs, as high as 75.0 per cent expressed satisfaction with the cardholders. 
In this category, the FPSs operating for a period less than 5 years expressed satisfaction cent 
per cent (with no reason cited for dissatisfaction). It may be that these dealers are willing to 
run the PDSs in a steady and stable manner. There are minor differences in the extent of 
satisfaction considering FPSs operating between 5 and 10 years, and FPSs operating over 10 
years. The reasons offered by the FPS Dealers operating for 5 years and more for their 
dissatisfaction with the card holders include (i) presence of households in the FPS without 
ration cards, or with others' ration cards, (ii) Absence of Cardholders in time of distribution, (iii) 
demand for items by Cardless households (Table 4.51). 
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Table 4.51 

Reactions of FPS Dealers about the Cardholders 


Age of FPS Licences/ 
Reactions 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

Cardholders do not come with 
ration cards 

- 

- 

1 

(7.7) 


1 

(3.6) 

Cardholders do not take items 
in time 

- 

- 

1 

(7.7) 


3 

(10.7) 

Card-less households want to 
draw items 

- 

- 

1 

(7.7) 


2 

(7.1) 

Households come with others' 
cards and get items 

- 

- 

1 

(7.7) 

- 

1 

(3.6) 

Satisfied with cardholders 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

9 

(69.2) 

jjj^H 

21 

(75.0) 

Total 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

13 

(100.0) 


28 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


(c) About Influential People 

As high as 60.7 per cent of the FPS Dealers revealed 'no influence' from the local 
influential people on the PDS. In terms of the oeriousness of the issue, however, the 
remaining 39.3 per cent of the FPS Dealers who confirmed adverse influence on PDS 
exercised by local influential people is significant. The factors that explain exercise of 
influence include (i) willingness of the section to get items free of cost, (ii) willingness to get 
more quantity than what is allotted, (iii) creating conflicts with FPS Dealers, (iv) Panchayat's 
unwarranted pressure (Table 4.52). 

Tablej4.52 

Reactions of FPS Dealers about Influential People Affecting the PDS 


Factors Showing Influence 

Number of FPS 
Dealers 

Percent 

Want to get items free of cost 

1 

3.6 

Want to get more quantity of items 

4 

14.3 

Quarrelling with FPS dealers 

6 

21.4 

Panchayat's pressure 

2 

7.1 

No influence 

17 

60.7 

Total 

28 

100.0 


Source: Field survey. 


4.19 Problems of FPS Dealers Regarding Quantity of Items Allotted by 
Supply Department, Withdrawal of Quota and Transportation, and 
Adjustment of the FPS Dealers Regarding Undistributed Items 

(a) Quantity of Items Allotted by Supply Department 

Of the total (28) FPS Dealers, as high as 82.1 per cent expressed satisfaction by 
'adequacy' of the quantity of items allotted. All the FPS Dealers running the shops for less 
than 5 years are satisfied with the allotted quantity. This distribution is peculiar in the sense 
that the FPS dealers running the shops for more than 5 years but less than 10 years cite the 
■problems regarding allotted quantity' in the main. These 'problems of inadequacy' relate to 
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'inadequate quantity allotted', 'absence of Godown-in-charge', 'inadequate quantity of sugar 
allotted', ‘lack of budget in Godown' etc. More than 90.0 per cent of the FPS Dealers (11), 
running shops for more than 10 years, expressed satisfaction with the Supply Department so 
far as adequacy of allotted quantity' is concerned. This is cent per cent for all the FPS Dealers 
running shops for less than 5 years (Table 4.53 & Fig. 4.9). 

Table 4.53 

Problems of FPS Dealers about Quantity of Items Allotted by Supply Department 


Age of FPS Licences/ 
Problems 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

Allotted quantity inadequate 

- 

- 


■■ 


Godown in-charge often absent 

- 

- 




Lack of budget in godown 

- 

- 

11^91 

- 


Quantity allotted of sugar 
inadequate 

- 


IdII 

- 

HHI 

Allotted quantity of items 
adequate 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 

HHH 



Total 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 





Source: Field survey. 
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(b) Withdrawal of Quota and Transportation 

We express the problems cited by the FPS Dealers in withdrawal of Quota and the 
transportation of items withdrawn for distribution by weightage, weightage measured by 
percentage of FPS Dealers citing a particular or multiple of problems in the said processes. 
The summation of weightage thus will be more than 100.0. The problem that comes first in 
weightage is 'high transportation cost', followed by 'low market price of rice and wheat', 'low 
commission of FPS Dealers', 'late delivery of items'. The first one is cited by 57.1 per cent of 
FPS Dealers, the next three are cited by 14.2 per cent of FPS Dealers for each with 
overlapping FPS dealers in the problem categories. The other problems cited are 'late 
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delivery of items', 'poor quality of items', 'insufficient allotted quantity', 'monsoon (rainy 
season) related problems'. 17.9 per cent of FPS Dealers cited 'no problems' regarding 
withdrawal of quota, transportation of items etc. Excepting 'inadequate allotted quantity', the 
FPS dealers running shops for less than 5 years did not mention any problem regarding quota 
and transportation of items (Table 4.54 & Fig. 4.10). 

Table 4.54 

Problems of FPS Dealers Regarding Withdrawal of the Quota and Transportation 


Age of FPS Licences/ 
Probiems 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

High transportation cost 


2 

(100.0) 




Low commission on items for 
the dealers 







Monsoon-related problems 


- 


Hl^l 


Late delivery of items 




■n 


Commission and bribing at all 
steps 

- 

1 

(50.0) 




Low market price of rice and 
wheat 

- 

- 



4 j 

(14.2) I 

Insufficient allotted quantity 

- 

- 




Pressure to give items to card- 
less households 

- 

- 

- 

|HH| 


Poor quality of items 

- 

- 




No problems 

1 

(50.0) 

- 

2 

(15.4) 

B^^S 


Total 

2 

(100-Q) 

2 

(100.0) 





Source: Field survey. 
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(c) Undistributed items 

The methods by which the FPS Dealers adjust the undistributed items are many. 
Most of the methods adopted, however, go either as 'items distributed in the next month' or 
'non-existing undistributed stocks', the first one covering 53.6 per cent of the FPS dealers. 
The other methods adopted include 'items sold in the open market', 'undistributed inferior 
quality of items merged with better quality of the same items', 'rice and wheat sold to APL 
households'. These other methods are cited by FPS Dealers operating shops for more than 5 
years (Table 4.55). 


Table 4.55 

Methods of Adjustment Adopted by the FPS Dealers Regarding Undistributed Items 


Age of FPS Licences/ 
Methods of Adjustment 

Below 2 
Years 

2 to 5 
Years 

5 to 10 
Years 

Above 

10 Years 

Total 

Items distributed in the next 
month 

1 

(50.0) 

2 

(100.0) 



15 

(53.6) 

Merged with better quality for 
sale 

- 

" 

- 

HH 

1 

(3.6) 

Items sold in the open market 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

1 

(3.6) 

Rice and wheat sold to APL 
households 

- 

- 

- 

BSBI 

1 

(3.6) 

Stocks do not remain 

undistributed 

1 

(50.0) 

- 


jjlHH 

10 

(35.6) 

Total 

2 

(100.0) 

2 

(100.0) 



28 

(100.0) 


Source: Field survey. 


4.20 Awareness of the FPS Dealers about the Commission on Different 
Items 

The distribution of the number of FPS Dealers in terms of their knowledge about the 
commission on items they are entitled to vary sharply between items. In case of each of rice 
and wheat, as high as 82.1 per cent of FPS Dealers know the rate of commission per kg., 
while in case of sugar, the percentage is 64.3, and in case of kerosene it is as low as 28.6 
percent. There are also inter-regional, rural and urban, variations in knowledge of FPS 
Dealers about the rate of commission per unit on the items. In case of rice and wheat, for 
example, there is no urban FPS Dealer who does not know the rate of commission on these 
items. Only in case of kerosene, rural FPS Dealers are in more 'knowledge command' so far 
as the rate of commission per liter on kerosene is concerned (Table 4.56). 
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Chapter - Five 

Public Distribution System in the District of Allahabad: Major 
Observations and Suggestions 

'When there is a limited amount of food, with the market dividing it among 
the population according to their respective purchasing power and market 
pulls, a worsening of the relative position of some groups in the scale of 
money incomes can lead to an absolute decline in their ability to command 
food. In food battles, the Devil takes the hindmost' (Dreze, J., and Sen, A., 

1989. Hunger and Public Action, Clarendon Press, Oxford, p. 48-49). 

5.1 Major Observations 

The major observations that we attempt to record here are based on the facts that we 
collected in the field for the study on public distribution system in the District of Allahabad. 

Distribution of Items 

(i) In almost all the villages, rice and wheat were not made available to the families 
owning ration cards. Even when these items arrived, a single day was fixed for 
distribution so that the income-poor (BPL) families were deprived. The simple reason 
is, apart from lack of timely information, the BPL families lack the power and time to 
collect money to buy the items abruptly announced for sale through the FPS, 

■ (ii) We found false/wrong entries in the cards for mdst of the BPL families, entries 
implying that all these families got all the items at scheduled rates (quantity and 
price). 

(iii) No cash memo was ever issued by any of the FPS owners. 

(iv) Even when the items were made available and the supply position was announced by 
the FPS Dealer, the prices per unit of items were not displayed. 

(v) One consequence of (iv) was that the benefits of price-differential (sale price - 
scheduled PDS price) went in favour of the FPS Dealer. 

(vi) Sugar was usually irregular in supply. 

(vii) Kerosene per head was distributed much less than what was allotted and that too at 
prices higher than the scheduled PDS rate. 

(viii) The section in higher socio-economic category derived almost all the benefits from 
irregular supply of items from the FPSs. 

(ix) We found some villages where socially upper caste people continue to (mis)use the 
PDS by availing items much more than what is fixed per card. 

Gap between Requirement and Distribution of Items 

The gap between requirement of households for items and distribution of items per 
period by FPSs shows that the PDS at the level of the District of Allahabad has failed 


miserably in supplying essential commodities to the population across board, both BPL and 
APL, excepting kerosene. The implicit assumption is that the PDS in existence has the aim to 
fulfil most of the requirements of the target groups for essentia! commodities distributed 
through the FPSs. 

APL households have a little higher requirement, per household per month, for all the 
items, rice, wheat, sugar, and kerosene, relative to the corresponding requirements of BPL 
households. The consumption requirements of APL households for sugar is double that of 
BPL households per household per period. 

Most of the requirements of APL households are met through open market, excepting 
kerosene. For BPL households, most of the requirements of kerosene are met through PDS. 
The cardless households somehow manage to draw rice, wheat and kerosene from the FPSs 
but not sugar. 

In terms of consumption requirements for items by specific economic categories, BPL 
and APL, there is consistency across Blocks in the District. There exists a minimum 
requirement of BPL households for at least rice and wheat, which are very significant by 
quantity in the consumption basket. 

So far, for each Block and Town surveyed, the average allotment accounts for very 
insignificant percentage of requirements. Saidabad Block draws tremendous attention so far 
as allotment of rice is concerned. The Block that draws attention in terms of necessity to allot 
more of wheat is Saidabad. The fact is that very low distribution rather than high requirement 
explain the large gap in items between requirement of households and distribution by the FPS 
Dealers for Saidabad, so far as rice and wheat are concerned. Saidabad Block draws more 
attention though the fact remains valid for all the Blocks studied that allotment of essential 
Items offers a very poor picture relative to the required consumption. 

Since requirement of kerosene is satisfied more or less equally across economic 
categories, BPL and APL, through supply by FPSs, hence we do not find any tangible gap in 
requirement and distribution of kerosene. 

Price Gap in Items between FPSs and Open Market 

The prices of essential items that we recorded are the prices reported by the 
households, that is, the prices the households pay while they buy the items, from FPSs as 
well as from the open market (for the same quality of items). 

The absolute magnitude of the price gap for rice differs from the percentage 
magnitude of the price gap, excepting Kaurihar Block. Calculated on a very low range of 
variation in ' reported FPS price', the 'absolute magnitude of price gap' for wheat Blockwise is 
negligible. 

It is observed during the period of survey that the market price of wheat is even lower 
than FPS price for the same quality of the item in Sankargarh Block. The item wise price- 
differential, thus, is not unidirectional, that is, not necessarily showing higher market price. 
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The reported absolute price gap differs from percentage price gap for sugar 
considered over Blocks, the reasons being both differences in 'reported FPS prices' and 
'reported open market prices' for items. 

For kerosene, there is one-to-one correspondence between 'absolute price gap' and 
'percentage price gap' considered over Blocks in the District of Allahabad. 

The inter-regional, Blockwise and Townwise, variations in reported FPS price per 
item IS not significant, considering over BPL and APL households. In other words, both BPL 
and APL households pay same or similar prices for essential items in all the Blocks and 
Towns. There is also not much variation in open market rates as bought by BPL and APL 
households of the items considered as reported by the households. 

Household Consumption Expenditure on Essential Commodities and 
Implicit Income Transfer 

We have calculated the annual expenditure of households on essential items 
(received by households), by quantity of items consumed evaluated at the market price and at 
FPS price. The implication is that at least 10.0 per cent of expenditure can be saved by 
households, both BPL and APL, if the required consumption quantity is supplied through 
FPSs. The price prevailing in the open market as reported by the households Is by no means 
an overestimation, as reflected by the willingness of a major section of the households to buy 
from the open market. 

The items distributed through FPSs at FPS prices (higher than what Is fixed) show 
not only a huge gap (90.0 per cent) between required expenditure on essential items (by 
consumption requirements of households) and expenditure incurred by households at FPS 
level, but also the scope for increased distribution of items. 

Annual expenditure by BPL households on items actually supplied by FPSs and 
received by the households shows higher percentage (12.6) of their market-based 
expenditure relative to the same of APL households (7.5). One interpretation could be that if 
all the required items were distributed through the FPSs at FPS prices, price taken to be the 
same for both BPL and APL households, the possibility of saving (or income transfer) would 
be more for APL households; for BPL households it is 87,4 per cent increase while for APL 
households it is 92.5 per cent increase. This is where the question of targeting the BPL 
comes in terms of coverage by FPSs. 

Time-Response of the Households in Purchasing Commodities from the 
FPSs 

Only kerosene as an essential item satisfies the objective of regular purchase by 
households, independent of the price per unit of kerosene. While for kerosene the response 
to supply by the FPSs is same or similar for all households, BPL and APL, over all blocks and 
towns for rice, wheat, and sugar, the response is poor in terms of regular purchase from the 
FPSs. 
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There are intra-Block and intra-Town differences between BPL and APL households 
in terms of non-regular purchases of essential items. 

The reasons offered by the households for non-regular purchase of rice and wheat 
are (i) non-distribution and irregular distribution, (ii) non-allotment of these items to APL 
households, (iii) unfelt need for items distributed through FPSs, (iv) poor quality of items, (v) 
low market prices prevailing, (vi) non-availability of information, (vii) absence of disposable 
money at a point of time. As such, the reasons, though seem to be overlapping, show the 
dissection of reasons rooted in less than perfect functioning of the PDS network so far as rice 
and what are concerned. 

For only a cross section within BPL households, like stone breakers in Shankargarh 
Block, 'absence of disposable money at a point of time' is a major explanatory factor for non- 
regular purchase of all the essential items. 

The reasons offered by the households, separately BPL and APL, for non-regular 
purchase of sugar are similar to those cited in case of rice and wheat. Here 'lack of 
disposable money at a point of time' explains the percentage coverage of households more 
by BPL. 

Consumption of Sugar by Economic Categories 

The response of economic categories, BPL and APL, shows 'opposite relative 
response' intra-Block, relative to APL households, it being a response to the question of 
regularity in consumption of sugar by households and its fulfillment by purchase from the 
FPSs. 

Of the BPL consumprs of sugar, which is 62.06 per cent of all BPL households 
selected for the study, only 32,5 per cent responded as satisfying the whole quota of sugar 
from the FPSs. As high as 43.1 per cent of BPL households buy sugar wholly from the open 
market, and the rest of the households buy partially from both the open market and the FPSs. 
In general, the households satisfying their requirements of sugar wholly from the FPSs on 
average at the level of Blocks and Towns center around the average at the level of the District 
which is around 31.7 per cent of households. 

Consumption of Kerosene by Economic Categories 

There is no unique indication of the satisfaction expressed by BPL and APL 
households by the indicator of sufficiency in allotment and distribution of kerosene. 

The distribution of households, who satisfy the extra requirement of kerosene (extra 
in the sense of consumption requirement of kerosene over what is allotted per period) from 
open market, are evenly distributed over APL and BPL households, when the percentage of 
these households are calculated as percentages of their respective totals in the District. Of 
the non-fully satisfied households, there are inter-Block and inter-Town variations in 
percentages of households and also intra-Block and intra-Town variations by BPL and APL 
categories of households with no uniqueness to show if a particular Block or economic 
category remains non-satisfied. 
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Some Item-Specific Problems in Distribution of Items from the FPSs 

Mostly the APL households cite non-allotment of rice and wheat, though non- 
allotment of each of rice and wheat to APL households is not uniform for Blocks and Towns. 
The factor that explains the seriousness of the problem in distribution of rice and wheat is 
given by non-availability as distinct from non-allotment. 

We found no report of 'non-allotment' and 'unfelt need' for kerosene for Blocks, 
Towns and hence for the District, considering both BPL and APL households. 

The Block wise distribution of the satisfied households among BPL and APL Block- 
wise does not show any uniform trend for sugar. Similarly, the BPL unsatisfied households as 
percentage of all BPL households for any Block does not show uniformly higher or lower 
percentage when compared with APL unsatisfied households as percentage of all APL 
households for any particular Block, sugar being the item considered. 

Withdrawal of Sugar from the PDS 

The question of withdrawal of sugar from the PDS is hypothetical in the sense that, 
given the actual consumption requirements of sugar of the respective economic categories 
and given prevailing actual prices in the open market and FPSs, the question aims at 
examining what would happen if sugar is not at all distributed through the FPS. In collection of 
information from the field, however, we could not question the knowledge or ignorance of the 
respondents (households) in understanding the uncertainties in response to the question that 
is speculative in nature. 

There is no uniform response in adverse effect with respect to withdrawal of sugar 
from the PDS. There are inter-Block and inter-Town variations in this response, and also 
there are inter-economic categories variations considered intra-Block and intra-Town in terms 
of adverse and non-adverse cases in response to the question of withdrawal of sugar. Nor is 
there any major variation in distribution of households by BPL and APL categories, intra-Block 
and intra-Town, in terms of revealing adverse effect consequent upon the withdrawal of sugar 
from the PDS. 

Confinement of PDS to Rice and Wheat only 

There is uniformity in general in distribution of unsatisfied households by economic 
categories with respect to confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only. In terms of distribution 
of unsatisfied households over economic categories, there is no uniformity by intra-Block and 
intra-Town calculations. The focus in the responses of the households in general is against 
confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only. 

The reasons put forward by the unsatisfied households in response to the question of 
confining PDS to only rice and wheat include factors like 'irregular distribution of these items', 
■poor quality of these items', 'higher FPS price relative to market price', 'essentiality of 
kerosene in particular', 'essentiality of kerosene and sugar' etc. Thus, the response of the 
unsatisfied households range from 'obstruction of kerosene and sugar' from being withdrawn 
from PDS to initiating positive steps for distribution of quality-rich items of rice and wheat 
regularly at really fair price. 
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The reasons put forward by satisfied households in response to the question of 
confinement of PDS to only rice and wheat include conditions like 'regular distribution of these 
items for the whole month', 'improved quality of items', 'lower FPS prices', 'increased 
allotment' etc. For both BPL and APL categories, what matter for their satisfaction lie in 'FPS 
price vis-a-vis open market price', and 'quantity allotment vis-a-vis quantity requirement' of 
items. 

Requirement of Kerosene 

The response of the households regarding their need for kerosene distributed through 
the FPS is clearly in favour of regular supply even when the residential houses have 
electricity. The inter-economic category (BPL and APL) variations in response over Blocks 
and Towns for 'felt' and 'unfelt' need for kerosene in hypothetical presence of electricity is not 
uniform. The precise point is that the supply of electricity does not in general make any 
difference so far as the requirement of kerosene being satisfied through FPSs is concerned. 

Verification of Ration Cards 

On the assumption of one card possessed by one household, it is confirmed that the 
State Department has verified most of the cards. This verification has been done half- 
heartedly in the sense that only the identity of the cardholder has been checked once for all 
with no action taken as a follow-up measure like cancellation of false/misplaced cards, issuing 
new cards to the card-less, and steps taken regarding expansion in units. 

Distribution of Ration Cards 

(i) Many income-poor (BPL) families have remained cardless, 

(ii) Many BPL families have yellow cards, which are meant for non-boor, 

(iii) Many non-poor families have white cards, which are meant for the poor. 

The above imply non-distribution of cards and wrong distribution of cards. 

Awareness of the Households regarding Price Chart, and Price 
Information 

We examined awareness of the households in terms of the indicators like visibility of 
Price Chart at FPSs and hence price information. The non-visibility of Price Chart at FPS is 
cited more by BPL households, the latter seen as percentage of all BPL households reporting 
non-visibility and seen also as percentage of all households reporting non-visibility of Price 
Chart. 

The ignorance of the households regarding visibility of Price Chart at FPSs is much 
less for urban areas relative to the rural areas. 

The correctness of Price Information, even when the Price Chart is available in FPSs, 
IS questionable, as reported by the households of all categories, BPL and APL. For urban 
areas, the percentage of households in the category of confirmation in availability of correct 
information is higher, relative to those for the rural areas. We found no unique weight- 
differential between BPL and APL households, weightage calculated by percentage of 



households in the respective categories as percentage of their respective total number in the 
Blocks and the Towns, in their responses to correctness of Price Information. 

The precise point is that most of the households, both BPL and APL, do not know the 
correct price of items being distributed for them through the FPSs. The fact is that the 
households in urban areas did not confirm as having correct price information of rice and 
wheat. The inter-regional variations (Blockwise and Townwise) in the number and 
percentages of households (separately within BPL and APL and between BPL and APL) does 
not make much sense in a state of wholesome ignorance (lack of awareness) of most of the 
households about correct price information of items distributed through the FPSs. 

The distribution of the households at the District level between BPL and APL 
households who know the names of the relevant FPS Dealers is equiproportionately related 
with the distribution of all households selected between BPL and APL categories of 
households. 

Perception of the households about FPS Dealers 

Most of the households in general expressed satisfaction about the FPS dealers. 
There a;e inter-regional variations (Block wise and Town wise) in the distribution of 
households who expressed satisfaction. Also, there are inter-economic category variations in 
the extent of satisfaction, intra-Block and intra-Town, with no uniformity. 

Most of the households conveyed that the FPS Dealers follow scheduled time in 
operating the shops. There are, however, inter-Block and inter-Town differences in the 
perception of the households regarding scheduled time followed by the FPS Dealers. The 
category characterizing ignorance of the households about timeifollowed by the FPS Dealers 
covers more of BPL households relative to the APL households as percentages of their 
respective totals. 

Perception of the households about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 

The distribution of households who are aware of the role to be played by the 
Panchayats in PDS is evenly distributed over BPL and APL categories, as percentages of 
their respective totals. There are, however, inter-regional variations in 'prudent' and 'ignorant' 
households in terms of perception about the role of Panchayats in PDS. 

Perception of the FPS Dealers about the Role of Panchayats in PDS 

The factors by which the FPS Dealers perceive the role of Panchayats in PDS include 
both positive and negative functions by Panchayats in helping or hindering the functioning of 
the PDS. The negative factors that hinder the desired functioning of the PDS are not 
mentioned by the FPS Dealers operating the shops for a period of less than 5 years. 

Perception of the Panchayat Members about the Role of Panchayats in 
PDS 

Almost all the existing and ex-members in Panchayats accepted in principle the 
responsibility of ensuring regular distribution of items through PDS. 



Reactions of FPS Dealers about the State Supply Department 

Most of the FPS Dealers revealed their satisfaction with the State Supply 
Department. 

Reactions of the FPS Dealers about the Ration Cardholders 

Most of the FPS Dealers expressed satisfaction with the cardholders. There are 
minor differences in the extent of satisfaction considering FPSs operating between 5 and 10 
years. 

Reactions of the FPS Dealers about Local Influential People 

Majority of the FPS Dealers reported 'no influence' from the local influential people on 
the PDS. At a very informal level, however, it came to be revealed that the phenomena of 
influence by local people, including public officials and persons from privileged socio- 
economic-political categories, were not insignificant. 

Problems of FPS Dealers about the quantity of items allotted by the 
Supply Department 

Most of the FPS Dealers expressed satisfaction by 'adequacy' of the quantity of items 
allotted. The problems cited in this respect cover mainly the FPS Dealers running the shops 
between 5 and 10 years. 

Problems of FPS Dealers Regarding Withdrawal of Quota and 
Transportation 

Excepting 'inadequate allotted quantity', the FPS Dealers running shops for less than 
five years did not mention any problem regarding quota and transportation of items. The FPS 
Dealers operating shops for more than five years mentioned most of the problems regarding 
withdrawal of quota and transportation of items. 

Problems of FPS Dealers Regarding Undistributed Items 

The reasons and methods of distributable items going to the open market and items 
distributable for the BPL households going to the APL households have been reported by the 
FPS Dealers, particularly those Dealers operating for more than five years. 

Awareness of the FPS Dealers about the Commission on Different items 

The distribution of the number of FPS Dealers in terms of their knowledge about the 
commission on items they are entitled to vary sharply between items. There are also inter- 
regional variations in knowledge of FPS Dealers about the rate of commission on the items. 

5.2 Major Suggestions 

The economic categories of the households, and the Fair Price Shop Dealers that we 
covered in the sample, and also the responses of the Panchayat Members, have been taken 
as the base for the suggestions offered here. 

Households 

For the minority of the households the PDS may be confined to distribution of rice and 
wheat only, if (i) quantity allotted of each of these items is according to the need of the 
households per period, (ii) the allotted items are distributed regularly throughout the 
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month/period, (ili) the quality of items are improved for same price per unit, (iv) the FPS price 
per unit of items is less than open market price. 

For the majority of the households, both kerosene and sugar are essential for 
distribution through the FPSs; this response is more prominent regarding kerosene. The 
supply of electricity in the residential houses of the households does not make any difference 
so far as requirement for kerosene Is concerned. The focus of the responses of the 
households in general is against confinement of PDS to rice and wheat only. 

The suggestions is general offered by the households for improved functioning of the 
PDS are: 

(i) Information must reach the cardholders well in advance per period (month) regarding 
arrival and distribution of items through the FPSs, 

(ii) There has to be regular distribution of items throughout the period (month), 

(ili) There has to be provision for the poor (BPL) households to get the items from the 
FPSs in installments, 

(iv) Quantity of kerosene allotted per household per period should be increased, 

(v) Quality of all items should be better, 

(vi) Edible oil should also be distributed through the FPSs, 

(vii) Quantity of sugar should be allotted more (mainly suggested by the APL households), 
(viii) Rice and Wheat should be distributed to the APL households at the same price as it 

is for the BPL households (mainly suggested by the APL households), 

(ix) The price of items distributed through FPSs should be lower than open market price, 

(x) The price of kerosene per liter should be reduced, 

(xi) The FPS should be located inside the village, 

(xii) There has to be regular inspection over the system operating at the village level. 

(xiii) Ration Cards should be issued to card-less households, 

(xiv) Assessment for identification of BPL and APL cardholding should be corrected, 

(xv) Diversion of items to open market should be stopped, 

(xvi) Quantity of rice and wheat per household per period should be increased. 

By economic categories, BPL and APL, there are not major differences in suggestions offered 
for improving the PDS. 

Fair Price Shop Dealers 

The suggestions in general offered by the FPS dealers for improved functioning of the 
PDS are; 

(f! Quantity allotted by the Supply Department should be adequate for each item, 

(ii) The Godown-in-Charge has to be present during delivery/withdrawal of items, 

(ill) Late delivery of items (by the Supply Department) should be stopped, 

(VI) Commission (illegal payment) and Bribing should be stopped in the relation between 
FPS Dealers and Supply Department, 

(v) The FPS prices fixed for distributable items should be lower than open market prices 
(for same quality of items). 
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(vi) Quality of items released from the Supply Department for distribution through FPSs 
should be improved, 

(vii) Measures are needed, to be initiated by the Supply Department, which reduce the 
transportation cost of the FPS Dealers in carrying items for distribution, 

(viii) There has to be non-discrimination in releasing quality items to the FPS Dealers 
running shops for varying years. 

(ix) There has to be allotment of items for card-less households, 

(x) Awareness should be built so that cardholders come with verified cards and cardless 
households do not come for drawing items from the FPSs. 

(xi) Monsoon-related transportation problems for carrying items for distribution at the local 
level should be taken care of by the Supply Department. 

Panchayats 

The suggestions, in general, offered by Panchayat members for improved functioning 
of PDS are; 

(i) Panchayats should ensure regular distribution of items at village level, 

(ii) Panchayats should check the stocks in the FPSs at the beginning and at the end of 
distribution of items per period, 

(iii) Panchayats should check the quantity distributed per household per period, check the 
visibility of Price Chart and also check price list of items, 

(iv) Panchayats should take care of Issuing new cards, particularly for card-less 
households. 

In addition to these, the suggestions that we received from the Supply Inspectors 
(while in field) and the personnel in the State Supply Offices, including Regional Food Office, 
have been taken care of in the following Chapter. 
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Chapter - Six 


Recommendations 

'Each household ...can store grains and other commodities only if authorized 
to do so; these can be requisitioned in times of calamities’ (Kautiiya, 'The 
Arthashastra', in LN. Rangarajan (Ed), 1992 , Penguin Books, p. 255 ). 


6.1 Introduction 

The objective of the Public Distribution System in India is to guarantee for the low- 
income population a desirable per capita consumption of food. The supply-side nature of PDS 
shows that even when there is stock and its release for distribution among the target group, a 
sizeable section of the poor may not have access to it, the reason being income-poverty. 
Reducing price of foodgrains has no lower limit, or it is zero at the lower limit, which implies 
free distribution. This is not feasible. The subsidy-constrained determination of positive price 
requires selection of target groups of population to be served, target commodities for 
distribution for inclusion in the Public Distribution net and exclusion of the groups of 
population that deserve to be excluded. The example that is quoted most in the context of 
access of the poor to food and thus ensuring social safety is the Food Stamp Act of 1964 in 
the USA (Claffey and Stacker, 1982, p. 42; Suryanarayana, 2000, p. 111). The benefits of this 
programme go directly to th,ose food-consumers who earn most of their income to be spent on 
food. The public distribution system in India, particularly the targeted one launched since 
1997. keeps in mind the similar logic. 

6.2.1 Recommendations based on the Study 

Based on the facts that we collected for the District of Allahabad regarding the 
functioning of the Public Distribution System, and based on the observations that we gathered 
in our conversations with the beneficiaries, we offer our recommendations for improving the 
PDS in India. We recommend the continuation of the Targeted Public Distribution System 
(TPDS) for the District of Allahabad, in keeping with the major policy perspective announced 
in 1 997 by the Government of India when it was launched. 

For effective, efficient, and transparent functioning of TPDS, we recommend the 
following measures: 

(1) We recommend enhanced allotment of rice, wheat, and kerosene per household per 
period, to be distributed through the FPSs. This enhanced allotment should cover as 
much as practicable the consumption requirements of these items per household per 
period. This distributive strategy is to be seen in a dynamic context of changing asset 
(land)-income-consumption distributions and compositions. 

(2) Based on the fact that most of the BPL households are regular buyers of rice, wheat, 
and kerosene, provided they have prior information about arrival of these items, we 



recommend the distribution of rice, wheat, and kerosene by the exact quantity allotted 
at the right price. Also, based on the fact that there is irregular distribution of these 
items, combined with the prevailing low (and often lower) market price per unit of rice 
and wheat, we recommend the ensuring of regularity in withdrawal of these items by 
the FPS Dealers for distribution among the households without any time lag. 

(3) We recommend provision of purchase of rice, wheat, and kerosene by installments 
for a particular section of BPL households who do not have disposable money as and 
when required (say, on a daily or weekly basis). One example in our study is the case 
of 'stone-breakers' in the Sankargarh Block of the District of Allahabad. The strategy 
of provision for 'Due Slip' for such sections of cardholders to show their entitlements 
for the period (month) is a step in the right direction. The modus operandi for 
execution of this 'Due Slip' strategy may be left to the Panchayats, with Supply 
Inspectors operating at the village level working as mediators between Panchayats 
and State Supply Department. One of the mechanisms, we suggest, is 'Pay as and 
when the portion of items bought'. 

(4) It followed from our observation that most of the BPL households need sugar on a 
regular basis in their consumption basket. However, the irregular distribution of sugar 
by the FPSs is the major reason for non-purchase of sugar by the BPL households 
from the FPSs. Often availability of only a negligible fraction of the allotted quota of 
sugar per card leads to non-purchase of sugar by the BPL households. This is in 
spite of the fact that the intra-BPL inter-commodity price-differential for sugar is much 
higher relative to other commodities, like rice and wheat, distributed through the 
FPSs. The subsidy claimed to be provided by the Government of India on sugar is not 
tenable at least at the time of our study when the price-differential between open 
market and FPS for sugar is almost non-existent. We recommend thus allotment and 
distribution of right quantity of sugar per card for BPL households. The quantity of 
sugar required on average for consumption is only 1.7 Kg. per household per month 
for the BPL in the District of Allahabad. Thus, we have reasons to reject the 
hypothesis of 'huge subsidy' on sugar account for supply to BPL households. The 
flexibility in policy option lies in withdrawal of sugar from being allotted for APL 
households, thereby reducing the procurement, storage, and transportation cost on 
account of sugar by the State Department. The assumption is that the APL 
households can afford to buy sugar from the open market. We, however, recommend 
special' distribution of sugar during festivals. This special amount may follow 
allotment of a 'lump-sum' amount by the Supply Department and distributed by the 
FPS in a proportion determined by the total quantity allotted divided by the number of 
cardholders attached to the concerned FPS. 

(5) Based on the information of undistributed items in stock with the FPS Dealer, we 
recommend allotment of the balance of items for the following month by the Supply 
Department, the balance calculated after subtracting the stocks of the preceding 
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month from regular allotment of the following month. The Supply Inspector-in-Charge 
of the cluster of villages will be responsible for reporting on undistributed stock item 
wise to the Supply Department. In case of repetition of undistributed items and its 
probable accumulation over periods (months) with the FPS Dealers, an inquiry by the 
State Supply Department has to be conducted by a 'Fact Finding Committee', as and 
when necessary, regarding the non-functioning of the distribution system. 

(6) Generally the price-differential for each of rice and wheat between economic 
categories, BPL and APL, did not work at the level of the villages in the District of 
Allahabad. This is, as reported by the APL households, in the sense that 'rice and 
wheat are not allotted to the APL households'. The fact as we observed is that the 
APL households demanded rice and wheat at the same price as being paid by the 
BPL households. Maintaining this price-differential for each of rice and wheat at the 
village level de facto implies confinement of distribution of rice and wheat to BPL 
households only. We reject the price-differential (from the same window at the same 
point of time) as a policy strategy and recommend quantity-differential for rice and 
wheat by BPL and APL categories, the allotment per household for the latter 
obviously being less than the former. 

(7) In keeping with the recommendations (1) and (6) thus, we recommend enhanced 
allotment of each of rice and wheat per household per period for BPL category, and 
reduced allotment of each of rice and wheat per household per card for APL 
category. The final outcome on total quantity to be allotted for rice and wheat at a 
single FPS level, and for summation of FPSs, will depend on percentage of 
cardholders in the BPL and APL categories, and their withdrawal-cum-consumption 
habits of these items. 

(8) We recommend reduced price of kerosene per liter for all households, BPL and APL, 
than what it is now even if it costs more to the public exchequer. This reduced price of 
kerosene per liter is expected not to lead to significant increase in demand for 
kerosene. Rather, the implicit saving (income transfer) on kerosene account is 
expected to be spent by the households on enhanced rice and wheat allotted. 

(9) We oppose automatic cancellation of licence/quota of FPS Dealer even if the Dealer 
repetitively fails to withdraw items from the Supply Office. We recommend for the 
State Supply Department initiation of action only after time-bound inquiry is made 
about the non-withdrawal of items. 

(10) We recommend raising the rate of commission for the FPS Dealers on rice, wheat, 
sugar, and kerosene per unit with immediate effect. These rates should be informed 
to the FPS Dealers. 

(11) We recommend strong vigilance by the Panchayats and Supply Inspectors over 
visibility of 'Correct Price Chart' for the items in the FPS. We also recommend 'secret 
and sudden' vigilance by the Regional Food Officer or any competent authority on his 
behalf to check the quantity and quality of items, undistributed stock etc. in the FPSs. 
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The ‘secret and sudden' vigilance has to cover at random the households from both 
the BPL and the APL categories selected from all the 'Hamlets' within a particular 
village. 

(12) We recommend the active and positive role of Panchayats in preparing 'correct 
schedule' of cardholders, cardless households, and BPL and APL categories by 
income and occupation. This role of Panchayats has to be Interactive with State 
Supply OffIce/BDO etc. for cross check/double check to ensure transparent 
functioning of the system. In this context, we recommend Training for Panchayat 
Members, Including Panchayat Presidents, arranged by the State Supply 
Department. These training programmes should take into confidence the consumers' 
bodies (NGOs), Research Institutes and Universities located in the neighbourhood to 
play a constructive role. 

(13) We recommend reduced number of FPSs for vigilance by a single Supply Inspector. 
The State Supply Department will have to ensure residence for stay for the Supply 
Inspector in the locality and impose compulsion on him to stay in the locality (whether 
or not in the assured residence in the locality) where he is supposed to function. We 
also recommend a 'Vigilance Committee' at the village level formed by the 
households from both the BPL and the APL categories. The State Supply Department 
will be expected to collect information on the functioning of the PDS at the village 
level from the Village Vigilance Committee. 

(14) We strongly recommend a 'State Vigilance Committee' for the efficient and 
transparent functioning of PDS. This committee has to be autonomous in the sense 
of being independent of the State Supply Department and District and Block Offices 
working towards the some purpose. However, the functions of the autonomous 'State 
Vigilance Committee' are to seen as complementary to the existing administrative 
network. 

(15) We recommend public display of quantity of items distributed by the FPS Dealers per 
period, and quantity of Items remaining undistributed, one month-wise calendar used 
for each of these 'displays'. The State Supply Department will have to provide these 
calendars through the Supply Inspectors for use by the FPS Dealers. 

(16) We recommend the ensuring of compulsory maintenance of records for each of sale, 
stock, and Ration Card Master Register by the FPS Dealers. 

(17) We recommend the ensuring of verification of ration cards at the level of households 
each year, issue new cards (for example, for new-born babies), issue cards to 
cardless households/individuals, cancel false cards, reorient misallocated (for 
example, by BPL and APL categories) cards etc. 

(18) We recommend the revision of the 'Charter' (for PDS) which offers the economically 
well off individual the eligibility for selection as an FPS Dealer. We specifically 
recommend allotment of new FPS Dealership to local unemployed educated youth, 
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preferably from the socially disadvantaged and economically vulnerable section of the 
locality. 

(19) With the withdrawal point of items shifting to Regional (Tehsil Godown) level for the 
FPS Dealers from the previously fixed FCI Godown, the process of withdrawal has 
become a lengthy process, with the additional problem of keeping budget (disposable 
money) in the hands of the distributing authority (Nigam at the Regional Level). The 
Nigam/ Government Department will have to make provision for this budget, rather 
than depending on money receipt in advance from the FPS Dealers, the latter 
seeking to withdraw items. The State Supply Department will have to check proper 
disposal of items at the Regional (Tehsil) level. 

(20) The State Supply Department will have to take appropriate steps to stop 
criminal/illegal interference in the PDS network at the local level. The Department is 
being requested to seek the support of the local people/village level workers/social 
activists in this regard. 

(21) We recommend the ensuring of positive role of Panchayats/NGOs/Supply 
Department/Media for propaganda at the village level for development of awareness 
of the households regarding 'right to food at fair price*. 

6.2,2 Recommendations at a Glance 


♦ Ensure regular distribution of rice, wheat, and kerosene by exact quantity allotted at 
right price. Ensure withdrawal of rice and wheat by the FPS Dealers for distribution 
among the households without any time lag.; 

I ♦ Ensure enhanced allotment of rice, wheat, and kerosene per household per period so 

I as to converge to the consumption requirements of the households per period for 

i 

these items. 

♦ Delete price-differential for rice and wheat over BPL and APL categories and ensure 
quantity-differential by allotting more of these items per household per period in 
favour of the BPL category. 

♦ Ensure reduced price of kerosene per liter for all households, BPL and APL, even if it 
costs more to the public exchequer. 

♦ Ensure provision of purchase of rice, wheat, and kerosene by installments for that 
section of BPL households who can not have disposable money as and when 
required to buy these items. Adopt a strategy of 'Due Slip' to be issued by the FPS 
Dealers to the targeted sections as such within the BPL category of households. 

♦ Ensure allotment and distribution of sugar for BPL households at the prevailing price. 
Withdraw allotment of sugar for APL households. Announce 'special' distribution of 
sugar during Festivals for both BPL and APL households. 

« Raise the rate of commission on distribution of each of rice, wheat, sugar, and 
kerosene per unit for the FPS Dealers with immediate effect. 
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♦ Ensure release of quota to be withdrawn by the EPS Dealer in a particular period 
(month) after subtracting 'undistributed items' of the preceding period (month). Set up 
a fact-finding Committee, as and when necessary, to find out the reasons behind 
repetition of undistributed items accumulated over periods. 

♦ Initiate time-bound inquiry for repetitive non-withdrawal of items by an FPS Dealer 
instead of automatic cancellation of licence/quota of the Dealer. 

♦ Ensure compulsory maintenance of records for each of sale, stocks, and Ration Card 
Master Register by the FPS Dealers. 

♦ Ensure allotment of new FPS Dealership to local educated unemployed youth 
preferably from the socio-economically-disadvantaged sections in the locality. 

♦ Stop criminal/illegal interference in the PDS network at the local level. 

♦ Ensure verification of Ration Cards at the local level, including issuing new cards, 
canceling false cards etc. 

♦ Ensure budget provision at Nigam/Regional Supply Office for allotment of quota to 
the FPS Dealers, rather than asking the Dealers to pay money in advance. 

♦ Ensure public display of quantity of items distributed by the FPS Dealers per period, 
and quantity of items remaining undistributed. The State Supply Department is being 
requested to provide necessary calendar to the FPS Dealers for the said purpose. 

♦ Ensure reduced number of FPSs for vigilance by a single supply Inspector. The State 
Supply Department is expected to collect information from the 'Vigilance Committee' 
voluntarily formed by the consumers (households) at the village level regarding the 
functioning of the PDS at the local level. 

♦ In addition to strong vigilance by the Panchayats and Supply Inspectors over visibility 
of Correct Price Chart in the FPS, ensure 'secret and sudden' vigilance by RFO to 
check items in FPSs by quantity and quality and undistributed stocks. The vigilance 
by the RFO has to cover households also, both BPL and APL, at random in the 
concerned village. 

♦ Ensure active and positive role of Panchayats in an interactive manner with the State 
Supply Department/BDO etc regarding preparation of correct schedule of 
cardholders, by BPL and APL, and hence make it transparent. Ensure training for 
Panchayat members for convergence to perfect functioning of the system. Ensure 
active and positive role of Panchayats for development of awareness of households 
regarding the 'right to food at fair price'. This requires an interactive frame among 
Panchayats, NGOs, Supply Department, and Media. 

« Form an autonomous State Vigilance Committee to work as a complementary unit 
with the existing administrative network meant for the PDS. 
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We suggest introduction of supplementary measures like: 

(i) guarantee of social security through schemes like Employment Guarantee Scheme 
as in Maharastra, Unemployment Allowance/ Insurance etc. (ILO, 2000, p. 165, 167), 

(ii) Food for Work Scheme, that can supplement PDS, 

(iii) Food Coupon or Food Stamp system for the income-poor. 

Cash support or cash aid, with or without food aid, as a strategy can not be 
sustained. In fact, it may lead to 'food battles' (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 96). There has to 
come thus a strategy like cash for work, for example, the one adopted by the government of 
Maharashtra during 1972-73 drought (Dreze and Sen, 1989, p. 101). Maharashtra has been 
duly recognized for its public intervention through the Employment Guarantee Scheme (EGS) 
in terms of its effectiveness in reducing poverty and food insecurity (Suryanarayana, 1999, p. 
78). Even if this injection of cash leads to inflation by increasing food prices, it will be 
progressive by having its origin in higher purchasing power of the poor. The prescription 
works better if additional employment is generated in the food sector. The food sector based 
generation of employment may fail to uplift the income-poor above the poverty line for the 
simple reason that the wage rate for these labourers may be too low to uplift them above the 
poverty line (Dev. 2000, p. 198). The purpose of our study is however not to prescribe how 
poverty can be eliminated. One of the objectives of our study is to examine the question of 
access of the income-poor to the essential commodities and thus examine the feasibility of 
the PDS to protect the poor. Since these measures ensure direct and indirect income, 
including income transfer, to the socially and economically disadvantaged sections of the 

i 

population, hence PDS, even if it is a supply-side measure, can protect the poor when 
supported by the measures that we suggested. 
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Appendix 


Questionnaires 

1 . Questionnaire for Households 

2. Questionnaire for Fair Price Shop Dealers 

3. Questionnaire for Villages 
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Questionnaire for Households in Villages to be Surveyed in the District of 
Allahabad for the Project “Public Distribution System” etc. 
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qR itt, cfi iqi ? 


26. irar 31R 3iqi rt -qi #qt ift nw fiiftci irii t? (it-i, itt-2) 

rR m, eft irar 3 qrq errsm it Rtzr niRt t? 

(Tp Rter - 1 , sriRw Rtzr - 2 , srra-q) 

27.iraT 3TN RMt Riflef ^ TT?H ift ^ITFf i\ ^(1<et f? (lt-1,ltt-2) 

iR itt, 



28. irar 3TR R^ tR RlRef ^ 7t T17R Rt ^ITR tj UlRt t? 

(R- 1 , iR- 2 ) 

iR R, efr iR irra Rr Rt fiTra Runt t? 


29 . RmR mr ^ Rr^ sirwt imi Rt R w Reft t, 
mr ^ qiRei t? (R-i, 1 R- 2 ) 

iR iR, R 3 TR arRt siRtwef smmuTT < 6^1 R tjtt itR t? 
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I 


30. yqr 31Nchl ^ 3T^ 'LjRciK ?[RT ^^Tmi 

t? (¥t-1, ^-2) ' 

^ F, cfr wm STPT -ft wrot "s^^ftTr t? 

(^-1, ^-2) 

31. 3TnT <I^M ^Md, "#Tt ^ 

t? (?t-1, ^-2) 


( 31) 


('^) -^Nd 


(71) 



diUu| 




(^) ^ 


eft <^KU| 


32.^ 3TTWt WT ^ t ^ W ^ t? (^-1, d^-2) 

^ d#t, efr ^? 


33. w^ 37 m imd ■qr f<c(id ^ ^ifr^ t^sth m 

cTTf^ ^ t? (^-1, -^-2) 

'^, efr ■fenro^Aflcr cflzi: silVrr twt 't? 

(^- 1 . d^-2) 


34. W^\ 3TN cTFg <9l<1<d Tm dlfd<+.l '% 31^7TR f? 

(^-1, d^-2) 

^ d#!, ett TTYH Wlftmt ^ W t? 

f d^iffer gw R g^ 

(3T) ^EIT^ TffcT 1^0 

(^) fit. t^o 

(■71) #dt "^fer %1IT0 

(^) -gfiT cftei 

(■^J) 3T^ (-pi^ dcr^ld ^) 

35. Sirq 31 TTd qiRdlR^ ^ RfnFIT 'WIT yPdm^ T1?R ^ UTRlft ^ 

Tfl -5C[^ f? 7J0 

36. imd ^ ^ Mlt^ ft ■fecRT WTT ^ ^ f ? 

1^0 
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i 


37. TT?PI ^ ■^TTO %5!TT STN^ 

Ti'qT^ ^-1, 'Sf^'rT^-2, 3^^ ■^)-3) 



38. ^ Tm^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ %JrT W^ ^ STN^ 

*H< "^^TR ■'7^111? 

(^ ■;[nR ■^-1, f^Od ■3R^-2, 3TR (TW •^)-3) 



39. ^ WFT ^ ^ 37TWr "£fR^ T?;^ ^RT 'gt ^ % |_ 

arrw 3TR?^RRT377R ^ cfr ^RT STN TT^ iW? (?T-1,'^-2,37^-3) 

•mR ■?t, cit 4^- 


^ ^ cf[ ^? 


40. aTFRH' fcj^dl-^d RR 771 '^RT STPR^ TRR ^ 

•H ^ ^ 37ldV4<tdl #ft? (^-1, ^-2) 

'?t, cfr d-dl? 



40. (•37) ^RT 37TW f^^di'^d t? (R-1, ^^-2) 

40. (^) ^ ft, cfr -STRR RR A SRjff STTRcR fRcR Wt ^ t? 

40. (Tf) ^ Tlfd ^ 3TT^ R7 cfr STTW dR Rt 

RldVRRdT dfnt? 


41. RR 31R am TTRd ^RRRT/dfr^ ^ t? (R-1, d^-2) | 

(37)^ 37Td TIR7 ^RTRIl/dfr^ ^ ddt t, df fTTRT ddTR t- 

(■^ddd dd RR-1, Rfcd TdR RHhJ 1-2, Rd dR-dtR-3, dRd RT^ 4 
37fddfdd ^-4, Rrar RHIiil ^ fdRTdd-5, 37R-6) 


42. RR 3TtR7 Rd7 S<7 TTR^d d fRRTRT R^ RTT^ ^? (dt“1 , d^“2 ) 
dfd dt, cfr Rdt 37R ddRT RR dftRd PdR'dl? 


43. RR 37TdR 37^dK IddRI RRdft RT Rpi ®tdd7 RTTR RT dRR f'? '^RTR ■^- 


1.75 



1 


I 


44. -gRT 137 t t? | | 

(?t-1, ^-2) 

cfr W»-T 3TN ^ ’SfM Tt t? W 

(^)'W^ #5F|T 371TT^ T7f(c(T{ -siTr T7T»W 137T? 

(WT ■q^l-Md/^OTT^O^rs^O/^^^MId/ScTT^ d>4dl<V3TFjf^ i%^TFT/d ^41d<l </3FJl) 

(21 ) ^ ^ aFffncr ^TProt ^ f^wr 


RlRlIl ITT dfR 

RIRT 

RRR 



• 


45. Tt^ 'OT^flWr ^ 2TT4^5lfw f^cR^ 

^ 3Tqit vdHchKi ^ ^? 


TflRFq fWTTR# 

TT^ ^STTEl 

2Tf3FRt 37ftraTR 
W4RTT TTR ■'jPIW^R 
dFTft^T 


(^-1, ^-2) 
(^-1, d#t-2) 
(FT-I, dft-2) 
(^-1, d#f-2) 
(^-1, d^-2) 


yuiidl fHHirchd 

•jff^ ^ cfr ■qrwT^ 


46. W^\ 3Tn 47 Tft^ ■^fl RfecT Mdl-^d y|cfdrd+ f^2TT^ ¥OTT# ^ 

c^iP-Ird Pdcf^H dT(.d1 '!'? (^-1, 4^1-2, HIcpH d^l-3) 

RR rfl %2T WR- 


Rf^ cfr 3TRRft TRt ^ RRR4 t? (2ir4rH4.d[ 174 


•pTH R WR 

RRfR fRRffRT r 4 RRt t? (^-1, R^-2, RRJR R?t-3) 

Rfl ■^, Rt iRRffcT 32RfR '^IrR STtWt TRTR RlMHdl RFR ?^d1 

t? (^-1, R^-2) 

rIr R^, Rt ^RRR RRR4 RRT f? 


47. R^ Re^ R^ '^RRR ^ RTRIRt WR Rr 4 'JRRRRR RRT R^f r df^Rd 


3RRRR r 4 feRRi 


W] HTH 


tRRtRT 
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WHlpilch tWH 

Questionnaire for Ration/Fair Price Shop Dealers 


fera I I wq -tcU^cf:- 


tTR: 


1 . chldc^K 2, 3 Tr 5 : 


3. ^iPd :- (3T0^0/3T0^0'^0-1 , fqO^O-2, WRF^f-S, 3<crMyteMcb-4, 3T^-5) 


4. TcR:- '331^-2, ■qT^Tfir^-B, ^?5q-'3T2TfPfqT-4 , 

< 5 -c^d< T 7 T^rH 4 i- 6 , ^^- 7 , cR^qN^t-S, 3 T^- 9 ) 


5. aqPT^ ^ TW^ qft fqTcT^ (■?TT#Arff^) ^ ^ t? .... 

6. 3TP# W TTYPT tTim 'A ■3qeR?4 TfcR t? 

(^- 1 , ^- 2 ) 

^ A\ 

i i 

7. 37TWr 3TPjRf -f^^TFT ^ TRR t? (^-1, -^- 2 ) 

w^7 



9. 3TFT^ ^ ^ 'qft^ ^ TRR W4 ^ t ^ 

•qft^ qfr t? BPL APL 

(3T) ^ 


(^) c|' 4 'f 4 i 
(■pf) ®l'^ 


10. 3imr ^ Ti^ qft ^ BPL fdiirMd -AfA t? 

(^- 1 , ^- 2 ) 


1.37 










I 


11.'^ bpl 

(^-1, ^-2) 


t? 


12. ■Rfw kiidl •^IHlil WR ?7R^ t? 

BPL APL 

( 3T) 

(^ ) ^, 

(R) kkt 

(? ) RR 

(R) 3F? (<5<rd<^ ?>?) 

13. -feck efn 3:Tf?:f^ 1§ ' (k ' ^ t? 

TTRT 

(37) 

(^) ^ 

(R ) kMt 

(?) fiTSk ^ 

(■?) 37^ (d<rd<£l ?i^) 

i i 

14. 37TW TRR t APL ^ Tllk^ t? 

(k-1, ?^-2) 

?f? k, 'k (fklfiTcf-l, ?7^7t-?r^7t-2) 
k? k ■?kt? 


15. 37N^ ^ APL RRR TT^ M. t? 

(k-l, ^-2) 

■?f? k ^? 


16. ?F?T 37N 37?R ’TT??)' 'I<re1 Rt "'77 ?7K<7il k 

?T LUmRl^l ?? 37^7? ?77t t? (R-I, ?^-2) 

?f? 771 W^7 


Rriy. dllddil 
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17. TflTTOt 31F1% ^ -SiTcft f- :3^ 

■f^7?ft Wq^jiicril oqlVd ^ f? (ft-1, ^-2) 

^ ¥T, cfr WT f? 



18. '^ rdqpHd 3RRT TRFT WTOt ^ f? C^-l, ^-2) 

^ ■^, cfT ^? 

19. W 3TN sm ^ ^ t? (^-1, ^-2 ) 

^ ■m ^? 


2Qi.W^\ 3779 377^ f^RPI ^ t? (^T-1, '9^-2) 

'9^, cTT 

21. 3777 STTTjff IrRIR ^ ^ P^lctiNd '^RRRt t? 

C^-l, ^-2) 

3[i^ ■?t, cfr w cfSTT ^77^ ^ ■qltuiIH fHch^l? 


22. W 3777^ Wr ^ 311^ ^ 37pq^ IRI | | 

^ W] 3gRR W t (TTT^TRt 'Cl^q A7Tt | i^■cf /vi| H 9 Pd PH pR ) I (^-1, -9^-2 ) 

23. W Rc#f ^ R # Rt TTProt 3777 f -STT^f 37TWr t^^TffcT 7f% 

f^OArit cite cbHl^H W^\ t? 

(37) -dlcid "^O 

( R) Pl^ 7?0 

(77 ) 7?0 

(^) fq^ tel TJO 

24. qiTS RTlte teT TTTRTft ^ 'tel qi cTqqTf P+>dHl wte ■qfcTRT? 377te '9777 

qte t ste tet? qr^T quiw 

(q) -dldd yfd 'fteCTTO 

(R ) te itemo 

(q ) tet 'te ttero 

(q ) -firte qq tel te teq 
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■313 37n ^ ^ f? 


26.# WT# 37TWr 3TPjf^ %^TFT ^ W^T # ^sn# f tjuj^ 

TMT t? 

(3T) -^icfe) (7ITR-1, ^IHM-2, 3T^-3, 31^-4, 3T^-9) 


WT 


R) 


(■^§TR-1 , 


(TIRR-I , 


-2, 3T^-3, '^fcT 37^-4, 3RT-9] 


(■?T) 41 4 1 (TIRR-I, <HIHI-’M-2, 3T^-3, sf^ 37^-4, 3F^-9) 

(■^) rH<d1 ^ 4^ (WM-1, ■HIHI-4-2, 37^-3, sTfcT 37^-4, 3Rf-9) 


27. WR 


# yiR "S# dl4 T# 14dn.d RT# 4 3(1 H# t4r77 V(<4)K 

R ■HIHMI ^77777 ■Rgc77 %7 


m ^2TP7# 


14777 WR ^ 


29. 377^ WifR^ 

¥? 

#4 ?t, 777 


RT q-4l4d # 


^ # Rf4R7 T7 r4 I 

(#-1, #1-2) 


#4 #1, 777 ■4#? 


3|-4q'47 "477 RTR 
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W TTTHINcH- 


f^d<ui -quiiQ^] 


1. ^■ct'ii^ :- 

1.1 ^ ^ -^r 


1.2 Wq 

1.3 ^qrq 


Rfl'-Md qn 

T^IFTcT qq qm: 


1.6 TTR ^ ZlefT WTT: 

1.7 3TTqR-'i-]q ^qFJ: 

qq qm 

TcTR 

T^ T^TR 


wqftqr 


■STSTfq^ 


■qr^qftqr 


wsTtw 

WPJFT^ T^T?2Z[ 




■i-^lq pci cbm 
y^cbiPi mMr 
^ I'-^i <=b^ 

qjt 




^SWsqcTT F-1 ^^-2 I ^ (feoifto) 


5bd 


qffq ’-■pj^ 

yikirfe'^ '^raTT 


3T0 M<!licbri mlcti 

■qf^ «TPTT/^4qq 



1 


1.8 ^ ^ T1Ff/g^ TTFfATFf 1%#T 

1.9 Tff^ y=M<. ^ fTFf ^ ^ cETcT "RFf i\ 

3TRFFR f? 

1.10 ^ "=1^, eft fchdi TIT^ 31Tc||J|m 

1.11 ^ ‘nr^ 1^^cf)ch<'Ji ■^r ^nift "4 f ^:- 

(^) fH ■q %cn ■qrtwf! ^ fsR# t? 

(H) ^iHl'-qcl: TTR 3irjf^ %cr^ %7 

(tt) ^ %cH hRcik ^ ^^fPT ■pFq ■qiPlf %T5; 'll 

(37) (^) 

(77) 37^ (T^TsI ^) 

1.12 TIM -% TKT-f F fcjcFui ^.- 


peje^^uj 

qRaift dtt 77??n 

SC 

ST 

OBC 

General 

Minorities 

Total 

TSSTT '% 







MINI d7M< 







d-M dlTR 44^ arca^ BPL 







{|i^H ^\d APL 














MllcilV, ^-^A] 








2. ^ TTMR^ 


2.1 TTjf^ (art! "q fVii ^ ST^T-f^ ch<d %? did 

^^377 ^ w^tfWdTI ^ ■Slcmt:- (77777^ ^ '^Mt-I, ^jRl ^ 37MM-2, 

^ ^ i-3, 1371-4, ^7^ ^ 

37'>77^-5, M -3^ M^?77 ^7^-6, '»-'nM77M ^ 37'i-7Tor-7, 

STeWf^ ^ ■qft M^«77 ■qrr 37TT-7M-8, 37M-9) 

2.2 TIM ^ rdHPedRad MRTHMfMq! ^ ST^iTlRw 777MT ^MT i 

da-ciTI ^ 7T7M7 
71. ^ 777M7 

F. R(41 d'^^ol'lcd 'qfl 777MT 
M. 7H|cf'4R(4i d-^c^^d ■qfl 777M7 

2.3 "Tf^ F sRTMjrfer 373 ft 'qiT dHaiM 'iTa aid faid laid 7>qt "R ai<1 '^7 

(^STcTTS; cMT^/ffTTTcft TMT^AiTTl/a KM 1 1 ^/37M 

2.4 Tjfa' a,aa^ 'aft itm TTaFfr^ a^ai 1? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 
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3. T^FTcT 
3.1 "Tf^ • 




ymni 


Weft:- 


^ eft qsrm 


3.4 W 1^ wq 


■cl '47^-2 # “gi^ 


3.5 W^ STR^ f^W’T 5FTT# cq^?TT qT 1Vl 

Li-c)i. q' .5 - gHTT %Rt Tffqfq qq q^q fqrqr "nqi %? qt/qqt 
3.6qR FT, qr fq qfqfq qq "5^ qqwR q^ t? 


3.7 qrq 


^ qfeq qqrqqt qrt ■gM 


3.8 qqi 


eft qq 3#fq7 qqTqqTTeft qqr^ ^ ^ 


3.9 qrq 


6-14 ^ qTcTqrt gq qrfciqqqit qrqfqqi q^ 









4. «RT:- 

4.1 arfMrW ^ ^ ^ 1341 t? ■?T/^ 

4.2 IT, cff f^vTT ^:- 


4.3 3TFT TTFTJTT t % "PT^ ^ ^ 3T^ ttt^ ^ 

■fT?TfcT- 


■fnntn 

V 

niTTOI 

Iggifg 








4.4 3TR#- Tif^ ^ ^ %TT fsRTTO %5RT3l! i[ 3TR W 


^Iprqf TT^liJ^ ^FT# t? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4.513 ^ '% efPit ^ ■gr^ wf?2T wm t? 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4.6^^ TTWR Sm 3-^irdd M'^'FT 4^23 ^3Tt ^ TIT3prT mRcIkI 
13TT t? (ir/3^) 

(^) Tfil 3^, 'dT 13^ ^333 Wm t? i 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4.7 3TR 3T43 3T3 33t eTHt '^TR 3313^3 3Hd®3 '^RT^ 'll 4'4I 

11T3 in? 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4.8 ' 3Mnid mfnnt nn it nn^ 1^ stn ^? 

1. 

2. 

3. 

333W nP -fenruft:- 


33=^317 nn 13dT^ 
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r ^ ^ 

WT M-ciiqci 
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WIT 


^ -qfen 

o 

T3^.''7t.U,e1. 
^'iW oFf ■ 


TM ^ ^ 


l^oRTJI 
^ WTT 

■^RcIK 



(^) ^ 

(13) nl^di 
(3) ■^.'^.TTFT. 
(’et) ■q;.'qt.TT^. 
(^.) ^.■qt.TTer. 

(^) tr.-qt.TTc^. 


T ^311% 


3Tt W31T 


(37) 

(13) irfleiT 

8 f^^d^ijcl ‘'Tfr^rit 3it ^HteMI 

9 3131313 3T33 (3fei: ^) 

(^) 333Ff( 3^ 3ft <rl|3r| 

(13) 13^ 3ft 333T^ 

(TT) SfyB^ 3^ 3ft 3331? 

{^^) 3737^ 3ft 333ft 3^ 37t 3n3I^ 

10 3333 (3133 A) 

(37) 31^331 3T37f - II 
(l3) M3'Jici 3^9 

( 3 ) 3II33 M3'i1d 

11 t33T^ ^ 3T33 (3133) 

( 37 ) 3?T 

( 13 ) 3337(3 333^ 

( 3 ) 33733 

(3) 3T333 

( 3 .) 33/T33 
( 3 ) 33 333 ft 

{-^) 

(3) 333- 

iz^"^3333 1J33T3; 1998 3 '^.'^t.'qer. ^ 3331: 31: ^1 




